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THE COUNTRY SERMON. 


Ir was a shining Sunday morn, 

Out of a week of thunder born ; 

And soothing bells their summons peal’d, 
For country-folk, o’er farm and field. 


I sought the church that on the hill 
Towered in the sunlight pure and still ; 
I sat upon a grave-slab grey, 

To breathe the balm of that bright day. 


I watched the people gathering slow 
From the far parish spread below, 
From gabled grange, historic hall, 
From many a cottage, rude and small. 


They came in choicer Sunday guise, 
With Sabbath peace in patient eyes, 
As those who doubtless looked to find 
Some holy boon for life and mind. 


I had not thought to leave the stone 
Whereon I sat and mused alone, 

But something in me seemed to say 
That tleirs might be the better way. 


I rose, and joined the church-bound train ; 
My voice blent with their chanted strain ; 
And my dry heart drank freshening ease 
From streams of pleading litanies. 


And one spake words not ill in tune 
With beauty of that summer noon : 
“« How all of brightest, best, we see 

Must shadows of the heavenly be ; 


“ How the blue dawn, and morning’s glow, 
And the vast sunset’s fiery show, 

Soft pearly moon, and stars of night, 

Are shadows of the heavenly light; 


“* How all the sweetest sounds of earth, 
Music of winds, birds, infants’ mirth, 
Anthems that float church-aisles along, 
Are shadows of the heavenly song ; 


“ How mother’s fondness, rich and fair, 
Large trust of child and father’s care, 
The selfless loves that deepliest move, 
Are shadows of the heavenly love ; 


“ How the delights that kindle here, 
How gay heart-laughter ringing clear, 
How ecstasies without alloy, 

Are shadows of the heavenly joy ; 


“ Hew blessed moods of quiet deep, 

How placid dream and death-like sleep, 
How éleep-like death in snow shroud drest, 
Are shadows of the heavenly rest ; 
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“* And how, if leal — through suffering, loss, 
And thrift more perilous, to the Cross, 

In our inferior measure, we 

May shadows of the heavenly be : 


“ Until at last, when Time is o’er, 
And its vain visions vex no more, 
All the pale shadows we shall miss 
In sheer supreme substantial bliss.” 


The simple words, with feeling fraught, 
A warmer faith and juster wrought ; 
And forth I went, with brighter eye, 
To find a fairer land and sky. 


For things about, within me, wore 
Divine new meanings hid before ; 

And unto life, thought, work, was given 
The sacred light of final Heaven. 


JOsEPH TRUMAN. 
— Good Words. 


“SORROW AND SIGHING SHALL FLEE 
AWAY.” 


Tue Propnuet Isaran. 


Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
How can it happen that these should pass 
Out of a world where the flowers lie dying, 
Out of a world where all flesh is grass ? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
Dear as the Autumn, and fair as the rain. 


Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 

Will they then cease, and our souls grow dull ? 
Sluggishly somnolent, torpidly lying, 

Lapped in the calm of a deep sea lull ? 

Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, — 
Should we not long for the thundering main ? 


Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
All to be done, and our tears gone dry ; 
Never a thought o’er the boundary flying, 
Never a grasp as the clouds swing by. 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
All faded out, nothing left to restrain. 


Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 

What would our days be cut off from these ¢ 

If, at the fairy mart, we were life buying, 

Should we not choose them, past things that 
please ? 

Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing,— 

Take what you will, only leave us our pain. 


8S. A. D. L 





— Sunday Magazine. 
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From the Sunday Magazine. 


LAURA RICHMOND. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


“ ARE the spoons and forks in the bas- 
ket ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And the cold fowls, and the two jellies, 
and the custard pudding, Elizabeth ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; I carried them down, and 
put them all into the basket myself.” 

“That’s right, Elizabeth. There is 
nothing else to do but to carry down my 
cloak and Miss Richmond’s. We expect to 
be back about sunset. Let the drawing- 
room shutters be closed before the suu 
comes round, and remember to water the 
hydrangeas.” ; 

“May I go out this afternoon, ma’am, for 
an hour or two?” 

* Yes, certainly.” 

This little dialogue took place in a pretty 
garden, between an elderly lady and her 

oung housemaid. At its termination the 
atter went back to the house to fetch the 
cloak, and the former pursued her way 
along a gravel path between beds of stocks 
and carnations, till she reached her orehard, 
which was divided from the garden by a 
wicket-gate, and bounded by a clear river, 
small and full of water. 

As the old lady emerged from among the 
fruit-trees, she was greeted by joyful shouts 
from four boat-loads of people, mostly young, 
and all in high spirits. They had just 
reached the little landing-place : two more 
boats presently came up, and there was a 
cheerful babel of voices. 

“ Boys,” cried Mrs. Rickimond, who was as 
joyous as the youngest child present, “ boys, 
respect my water tien don’t knock them 
about more than can be helped.” 

“ Oh, they’ll all come up again when we 
are gone by, Mrs. Richmond. But, grand- 
mamma, which boat are you goingin?” | 

“ What a noise they do make ! ” exclaimed 
the gentle old lady, as the boys, backing | 
their oars, brought their boats’ stern into | 
the fringe of yellow flags, and fathers’, moth- | 
ers’, friends’, and children’s voices all as- | 
sailed her at once. | 

“ Mrs. Richmond, are you sure we have | 
got salt and mastard on board ?” — “ Mrs. | 
Richmond, the Vicar says he has trusted en- | 
tirely to you about the ginger-beer.” —“ I 
say, grandmamma, you said you would go | 
with us this time. Ours is the best, 
boat.” — “ Charlie, if you don’t sit still, you | 
must be put on shore.” —“ Where’s the | 





bread ? — who knows where the bread is ? 
Call over all the things we’ve got.” — 
“ Boys, be quiet.” — “ Oh, Dick, you splash 
us.”—“ Papa, oh, dear papa, will you 
gather a lily for me ?” 

A good deal confused by the noise, Mrs. 
Richmond wished she had not promised 
to join the pic-nic. 

“T never will go again,” she thought, as 
she stepped into her place, for this was an 
annual pic-nic, and a very large one; but 
every year her objections were overruled by 
her son and daughters, her grandchildren 
and her friends. 

A young lady now appeared, and was 
greeted with cries of “ The /ate Miss Rich- 
mond !”—* Hurrah! here’s Aunt Harriet. 
Now we're off!”—“No we're not.” — 
“ Now, let every one sit down.” — “Is Miss 
Richmond seated ?”— Then let the ‘ Wa- 
tersprite ’ take the lead.” 

he “ Watersprite” was accordingly 
rowed clear of the white and yellow lilies 
and the forget-me-nots which fringed that 
little river; and, under a blue sky and be- 
tween rows of fruit-trees, her five compan- 
ions followed. 

The boats were all large,.and not very 
light; but that did not much matter, as 
they were going down with the stream. 

In the first four boats there was a great 
deal of talking and laughing, often, also, 
there was singing, and sometimes a little 
scolding. In the last two boats there was 
silence, or only whispers ; but this quietude 
by no means showed that the last two boats 
contained less happy passengers. On the 
contrary, every face beamed with joy, every _ 
eye shone with expectation; for was not 
this a holiday? Was it not a reward for 
good behaviour? Yes, indeed! The last 
two boats were the most important of all ; 
— the pic-nic was given expressly for them 
— given by the committee to the scholars 
of “ The New Philanthropic School.” 

A little pennon floated from the hindmost 
boat, and on it was emblazoned the name 
of the institution. The mistress, proud but 
anxious, sat under it, hoping that all would 
pass off well; the Vicar sat in the next 
boat. He was also anxious — anxious about 
his own many boys and girls, hoping to get 
them and all the other children safely land- 
ed and safely home again. Mrs. Richmond 
sat in the “ Watersprite,” and she was anx- 
ious, too, for the weighty matter of provis- 
ion was her care. ere there fowls 
enough? Was there beef’ enough? Hud 
the plates been remembered? She was 
not certain; but she hoped all was right. 

Nobody else, excepting a mamma or two 
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— who did not like to see the least move- 
ment in the boats —had the least shadow 
of care at heart that day. In a triumphal 
procession the six boats went down the glas- 
sy river, turning and winding, sometimes 
between level pastures full of cattle, then 
through a wild heath covered with flower- 
ing ling, then through a long wood, where 
smooth-trunked plane-trees leant overhead, 
and the wat: r was quite green with the re- 
flection of their leaves. 

“A jolly place for nests in the season!” 
said the young rowers; for hawks and owls, 
and jays and stockdoves built there. 

And now at last the boats emerged from 
the shadow of the trees, and on the left 
hand, looking white and bare in the sun- 
shine, stood the place they were to dine in 
— the ruins of a castle and a chapel, roof- 
less and rent. Trees of ivy pushed them- 
selves over here and there, between the 
battlements, and ferns feathered and adorned 
the shattered carved work of the arches. 

“ Hurrah!” cried the boys, “ how grave 
and still the old place looks to-day.” 

“ And O! look at the foxgloves, and look 
at the snapdragons !” exclaimed the girls. 

“ Now boys, now girls,” cried the Viear; 
“don’t be in ahurry. Steady; hand the 
little ones first. You have all the afternoon 
before you ; the castle will not run away.” 

In spite of this assurance the eager crowd 
sprang out over the bank, as if every mo- 
ment was of the greatest consequence, and 
ran up the little hill to the ruins with shouts 
of exultation, leaving their elder guardians 
to follow more quietly, while the scholars 
came up in an orderly body, and two men- 
servants gradually emptied the baskets of 
their savoury contents. y 

It was commonly believed by the princi- 
pal consumers of that great teast, that its 
equal never was spread. It was an annual 
exhibition of all that was delicate, abun- 
dant, and delicious. Jelly of the most cun- 
ning shapes and of the brightest colours; 
piles of r.sberry tarts and cheesecakes, pies, 
strawberries, a whole ham, cakes of all 
sorts, and curds and cream, and chickens 
and pigeons, to say nothing of beef and bread 
and such common things, and not to mention 
orange-wine and ginger-beer in abundance. 

A place was chosen just within the shad- 
ow of the castle, and where the old donjon 
tower had once been raised. Then the ta- 
ble-cloth was spread, and the tempting vi- 
ands were displayed. My poor unfortunate 
reader, you never went to that pic-nic, at 
least it is not probable that you ever did. 
Such raspberry tarts, so crumbling, so 


flaky, so altogether desirable, never were ; 





baked for you; their fame has survived 
some things better worth remembering, for 
they are often talked of to this day in ev- 
ery quarter of the world. 

ile the cloth was spread, and the pro- 
visions were got ready, there was a general 
retreat for play, the joyous voices of the 
children were soon heard all over the old 
ruin, and their active steps in the scramble 
after nests and flowers and ferns. At length 
the whistle sounded, the signal that they 
were all to appear at the board, which they 
soon did, the guests in groups and the 
scholars in procession, two and two, with 
the mistress at their head. 

They sang a grace before they sat down 
on the short dry grass, and then, under the 
direction’ of the committee (four bustling 
ladies), the feast began—the scholars, 
flushed and happy, taking out their handker- 
chiefs and spreading them over their knees 
to protect their new green gowns. 

radually but surely the viands disap- 
peared, and when the Vicar — having giv- 
en each scholar a glass of orange-wine — 
told them to drink the health of the com- 
mittee, not a raspberry tart was left. 

Partly because all the scholars were seat- 
ed in due form, and partly because he did 
not wish them and the other children to 
begin any active sports immediately after 
their dinner, the Vicar then addressed the 
assembly, and speaking to all, he first re- 
minded them what blessings they derived 
from education, remarking that he was sure 
there was not a boy or girl present who was 
foolish enough to wish for continual holi- 
days. “ Nor, delightful as is a festive occa- 
sion such as this,” he continued, “ would 
any of you wish it to be frequently repeated 
at the risk of interfering with those lessons 
in which you are all able to take an intelli- 
gent interest ?” 

It is possible that here the Vicar did not 
carry the feelings of the meeting with him, 
for though he was listened to with due de- 
corum, there was a puzzled and doubtful 
look upon many young faces, and the mis- 
tress coughed faintly as though she should 
be sorry to see her scholars put to the 


proof. 

The Vicar did not observe this, and he 
went on, — 

“ But especially, my dear children, must 
those of you who are scholars in this -excel- 
lent school, rescued from poverty and neg- 
lect, you being orphans or friendless, — es- 
pecially must you feel grateful for the good 
education which is teaching you those things 
‘ which belong to your peace,’ and fitting you 
to earn a respectable living in this world — 
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grateful to those good ladies who set on foot 
‘the Philanthropic School,’ and to that 
worthy mistress who labours so conscien- 
tiously to carry out their benevolent plans.” 
Here the meeting was entirely with the 
speaker. The boys began to cheer, for this 
was a proper and even a laudable occasion 
for making a noise; the scholars joined 
with right good-will, and they all cheered 
together, till at last, when the heads of the 
committee ached, the Vicar called for order, 
and the mistress ran behind the ruin to 
dash away a few happy tears. 

In a few minutes she stole back again. 
The Vicar had concluded his address, and 
her scholars were reciting psalms. After 
that they sang a ballad and a part-song, 
while the other children listened and were 
very glad that they were not called upon 
to take their turn. 

“ Now,” said the Vicar, “ you may all go 
to play till you hear the whistle again.” 

oyful words! The ground was cleared 
almost instantly, the boys ran off to climb 
and run races, the girls joined the scholars 
and went off to play at blind man’s buff, 
and all the grown-up guests followed, with 
the exception of he Vem Mrs. Richmond, 
and two members of the committee; these 
sat together in the shadow congratulating 
each other that all had bitherto gone off so 
well, talking of the new subscribers they 
had got, and lamenting that some of the old 
ones had withdrawn, till, the Vicar strolling 
away, they came from generals to particu- 
lars, went into the prices of the chief arti- 
cles of food and clothing, and came back at 
last to their regret that they had lost some 
of the old subscribers. 

“ But I cannot wonder at it,” observed 
Mrs. Randolph, the youngest of the ladies ; 
“for as Mrs. Gresham was remarking to me 
only yesterday, so far trom the subscribers 
deriving any benefit from the school, ser- 
vants leave their places oftener now, and 
ask for higher wages than they did before 
it was set on foot. Jane Harris has just left 
her place.” 

“ Indeed!” said Mrs. Richmond. “Jane 
seemed to suit so well, I am so sorry she did 
not remain.” 

« Yes, she only stayed six months— suited 
exactly ; but heard of a place where more 
was given and there was less to do, so she 
gave warning. ‘ Now,’ as Mrs. Gresham 
said, ‘ we understood that this school was to 
rear destitute children, fit them for service, 
and inculcate good principles ; but it is evi- 
dent that your plan does not suit the occa- 
sion, for your young servants will not stay 
with us, or if they do they want high wages, 





whichis not what the committee contem- 
plated when they first supported the 
charity.’” 

“ No, certainly not,” said Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, the third member of the committee ; 
“and this state of things gets worse and 
worse.” 

“ But, my dear, no one complains that 
the young servants we send out are not good 
ones,” observed Mrs. Richmond. 

“ That is true,” answered one; and the 
other proceeded. 

“ Now, as Mrs. Gresham said, very justly, 
there must be something omitted in their 
education. Contentment with their own 
station, and a desire to do their duty b 
their employers, cannot be rly fseul- 
cated, for instead of attaching themselves 
to the families they go into, they aré gener- 
ally eager to rise, and bent on bettering 
themselves.” 

“ And they succeed,” said Mrs Richmond ; 
“that is, because we supply, as it were, a 
superior article, and a superior article is 
sure to command the highest price. We 
cannot pretend to regulate what wages they 
shall receive. I, for one, should not wish it.” 

“ But I assure you,” said Mrs. Randolph, 


‘that the new members of the committee 


think something really must be done to 
remedy this state of things, and at the next 
meeting they mean to bring the subject for- 
ward, therefore we had better be prepared ; 
some of them say the girls are taught too 
much.” 

“ Yet it is what they are taught which in 
a great measure makes their value,” observed 
Mrs. Richmond. 

“ But if they were taught a little less on 
some points, if —1 hardly know how to ex- 
press myself—if they were taught what 
we want them to know, in order to adorn 
their station ; and, in short, left to find out 
the rest for themselves ” — 

“ Why then they would not be tempted 
away a3 they are,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, 
taking up the sentence. 

« Very true,” answered Mrs. Richmond ; 
“ but neither would they be so well worth 
keeping.” 

“ And then,” continued the former speak- 
er, “there is another thing that I much 
regret. Consider the expense we are at to 
make servants of them, and how few remain 
servants long! Some make good wives, some 
make good tradeswomen, some good teach- 
ers; but hardly any remain permanently 
servants—ihey think themselves fit for 
something better.” 

“ Deep in conversation, ladies?” said the 
Vicar, joming them. “ Well, this is a happy 
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day for you. It must be a great comfort to' command such high wages, and aré so in- 
you to see how well your school answers.” | telligent, that they know exactly what they 

‘“‘ You think it does answer ?” asked Mrs. | are worth; and if we will not or ¢annot 
Richmond. | give it, they go elsewhere.” 

“To be sure, to be sure! No doubt of; “Could we have a better proof than this 
it!” that the charity (to those who support it 

“ That is the very point we were discuss-| with a single heart, and all for the glory of 
ing.” God and the good of these girls) is a perfect 

“I should not have thought there could! success? Your best and most thorough 
be a doubt. The girls are orderly, healthy, ' charity is that which tends to make, and 
cheerful. At my weekly examinations 1 ends m making, its object independent of 
find them intelligent. They conduct them-' charity; which, in fact, works to its own 
selves modestly after they leave the school, ' extinction ; which takes from the ranks of 
and they all earn a decent livelihood. Is those who hang on it for assistance, and 
that compatible with failure ? ” | adds them to those who can exercise it.” 

“ Why yes,” said Mrs. Rando!ph, “ for we! Now all this time Mrs. Richmond sat 
educate them expressly for servants. Ser-' silent. She thought her two friends took 
vants are very much wanted, as we allknow; rather a low view of the matter, and was 
and it is vexatious that they will not con- vexed that they should bring interested mo- 
tinue to be servants when we have taken | tives to bear on it. Mixed motives never 
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such pains with them.” ' answer when charity is in question. If peo- 
“ Were they to be servants, then, for our ple will not give money for the love of God 
sakes or for their own ?” |and their fellow creatures, it is cruel to 
“For their own, assuredly. This is a’ them to let them think that what they give 
charity school.” | under a pa that some good to them- 
“Then it answers. Your charity has selves will come of it, is¢harity at all. “ How- 


done all the good it contemplated ; for these | ever,” she reflected, “I have not a large 
girls, though matters have not turned out young family to bring up, nor have I small 
exactly as you wished, are earning quite as means, as these have. I could afford to 
comfortable a living as if they earned it in| raise my housemaid, Elizabeth’s, wages to 
the way you intended.” ' any sum that she is likely to ask without in- 
“We wished them to adorn their own | convenience; so, perhaps, I ought not to 
station,” said Mrs. Randolph, “not to rise'say anything. But if all the members of 
out of it.” | the committee take this view it will be very 
“ Why, my dear madam, you took them awkward; and I do not see bow the funds 
out of it yourselves. You raised them from | of the school can be kept up.” 
a state of rags and dirt, neglect and ignor- | “ It really is most difficult,” pursued Mrs. 
ance. As far as in you lies, you give them | Chamberlain, “ to get and to retain tolera- 
all the knowledge requisite to make them | ble servants.” 
intelligent Christians and excellent servants.| “ So my wife says,” observed the Vicar, 
You accustom them to cleanly habits and |“ but this is not a new complaint; I can 
civil speech. What wonder, then, that remember hearing my worthy mother make 
their next desire is to raise themselves?” | the same when I was in the nursery. Now, 
“We have a right to expect something | if the complaint is a just one, it must have 
from their gratitude.” | a cause, and I think that cause is not far to 
“ But you made no agreement with them! seek. It is, that our interest and that ot 
that they should serve you after they left the servants clash: we want good servants 
school ?” | and low wages, they want good mistresses 
“No. And though I feel hurt at their and high wages.” 
leaving us as they do, I should be the last to! “ But no wages will induce them to attach 
wish tor such an agreement; nor should | themselves to families as they used to do in 
I have mentioned the subject if I had not the good old days,” said Mrs. Randolph ; “ I 
known what some of the subscribers think | mean, no wages that we should think of giv- 
— which is, that the want of good servants | ing.” 4 
was pleaded to them as a reason why they! “Then,” observed the Vicar, “I suppose 
shouid support the school, the intention of! we shall have to do more for ourselves. I 
which was to provide such. And now the! have never doubted that as knowledge was 
very circumstance of our keeping these | spread and emigration went on, we should 
girls so long, and teaching them so carefully, | not have so many servants ; what we have 
makes it more difficult than ever to have | are superior and are more costly luxuries. In 
and to keep good servants ; for they can | some things, therefore, we should learn to be 
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independent of them. Suppose we start a 
philanthropic school for young gentlewomen, 
and teach them how to practise various 
feminine arts neatly and becomingly.” 

At this moment pretty Miss Richmond, 
drawing a long tendril of woodbine after 
her, came wandering by, and stopped to lis- 
ten to the conversation. An expression of 
great surprise and a certain disapproval 
appeared in her face when she heard the 

icar’s answer; probably she thought it 
very wide of the mark. 

His eyes fell upon her as he concluded, 
and she thought he was addressing her in 
particular. She did not look asif any kind 
of domestic art was at all in her line, and 
she replied, with a quiet smile, “I do not see 
how what does not become our station 
could possibly be done bevomingly.” 

“You play with my words, Miss Rich- 
mond, and beg the question too! But if 
you went as much as | do into the classes be- 
low us — into small tradesmen’s families, tor 
instance, and there saw the one little drudge 
serving the hardworked master’s unpalatable 
dinner, while his daughter sat with feet on 
the tender reading novels, you would wish 
as I do that it was still the custom for 
young women, whose fathers are not rich, 
to do the more delicate parts of the family 
cooking, and ironing, and so forth. Now 
suppose we have a school to teach these 
things — at least for such folks as I have 
mentioned it would be useful.” 

The ladies of the committee were not 
prepared to entertain this new proposition ; 
30, like the prime minister in the poem, they 
“ smiling put the question by.” The difhi- 
culty was not solved, nor likely to be; and 
atter all, what do men know about house- 
keeping, and all the trouble it causes, and 
the thought it demands? So thought the 
two younger members of the committee. 
The elder, Mrs. Richmond, sat placidly 
enjoying the scene, but then she was at that 
tume in total ignorance of some little events 
with which 1 am about to make you ac- 
quainted, and with a scene which had taken 
place in her own orchard that very day. 

It has before been mentioned tnat when 
Mrs. Richmond stepped into the boat which 
was to convey her to the pic-nic, her house- 
maid Elizabeth was left at the brink of the 
little river, looking on. 

* Don’t forget the hydrangeas,” said the 
mistress, repeating her desire that her flow- 
ers might be watered, and the maid answer- 
ed —~ Oh no, ma’am, I shall be sure to re- 
member them.” 

But the boats had been slowly rowed 
away, and the rocking lilies had swung into 
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their places again, and the widening rings 
on the water had spread out and lost them- 
selves among the flags, and the figure of 
Elizabeth was distinctly reflected on the 
water, before she roused herself from her 
meditations and thought about returning to 
the house. 

“] will just watch them till they are out 
of sight,” thought Elizabeth, and then she 
stepped a little nearer, and counted over in 
her mind how many times she had made 
one of that happy party, and how long ago 
it was, for she had been a scholar in the 
Philanthropic School, and a very good 
scholar too. 

“ Well now they are out of sight at last,” 
she said, “ but I have nothing to do in-doors 
— cook will answer the door-bell if any one 
rings. It feels so pleasant and free out 
here, I think I'll take out my work and sit 
on the bench a bit.” 

So she drew from her pocket a pair of 
wooden knitting pins and a ball of scarlet 
wool, which her mistress had just given her, 
and began the operation tnat knitters call 
“ casting on,” 

“ Now the thing is,” said Elizabeth, talk- 
ing aloud to herself, “ which gives these lit- 
tle shoes to the charity sale, missis or I ? 
Missis buys the wool, it costs ninepence ; 
she says, ‘ Here, Elizabeth, you can knit 
this up at leisure times.” Very good; when 
they are done they are worth two shillings, 
and missis sends them and all the , other 
things I knit to the sale. Well, I am a 
charitable person, that’s certain! To be 
sure missis pays for my time; in fact, one 
may say she hires all my time of me. Yes, 
nd Why, it’s not my charity then at 
a ! ” 

This conclusion did not seem to distress 
the young woman, for she presently began 
to sing; and very pretty she looked, and 
very cheerful and contented, as she sat un- 
der the laden apple trees, in her neat print 
gown. 

After awhile she stopped suddenly, from 
a fancy she had that somebody was beating 
time to the song. She shaded her eyes 
with her hand and looked back into the or- 
chard, but she did not see any one, and the 
sound had ceased. 

So she began again, and the sound began 
too. It was not like beating time, she now 
thought, but like slow, doubtful footsteps, 
drawing nearer and nearer. 

“ Surely I do hear somebody coming,” 
said Elizabeth, turning again. 

“It’s only me. 1 beg pardon, I’m sure,” 
said a voice almost at her elbow. 

“ Bless me! Mr. Tompkins!” exclaimed 
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Elizabeth, jumping up and colouring; 
“ how you did trighten me.” 

Mr. Tompkins was a young man who 
served in a corn-chandler’s shop. On being 
thus accosted he blushed even redder in the 
cheeks than Elizabeth had done, and said 
he hoped he was not in the way; that 
knowing her mistress was out he had just 
called as he went home to his dinner, to ask 
how she was, and cook had sent him down 


the erage 

“JT am very well, thank you,” said Eliza- 
beth. 
* Which is easy to see, I should say,” re- 
plied the young corn-chandler ; “ for if ever 
there was anybody that looked — that al- 
ways looked ” here not perceiving how 
to finish his sentence, he paused, and Eliza- 
beth sitting down and inning to knit 
again, he sat down on the bench beside her, 
aud continued for some moments to gaze on 
the little river. Whatever Elizabeth may 
have expected him to say next, it certainly 
was not what he did say; his »ords 
were, — 

‘“* Was you ever at sea, Elizabeth ?” 

“Why, no, William,” she replied, “ you 
know I never was.” 

“ I should say,” proceeded Mr. Tompkins, 
nervously,“ that asea voyage wouldn’t hurt 
—_ bit. In short I think it would do you 





A silence followed. If Mrs. Richmond 
had heard this said to her active, good-hu- 
moured, and clever little housemaid, she 
would have known very well what it meant, 
and would have begun to look out for a suc- 
cessor; but Elizabeth was so taken by sur- 
prise that she could only look contused, and 
answer slowly, — 

“IT don’t want any sea voyage to do me 
good ; I never had a day’s illness in my life.” 

“ Only nobody wants to be a servant that 
can help it,” said the young man; “ and I 
should like to set up shop for myself. I 
want to be independent, don’t you ?” 

“TJ should like it very well,” answered 
Elizabeth, demurely. 

“ Well, there is nothing but a sea voyage 
between us and independence, as far as | 
can see,” proceeded the young man, gather- 
ing courage. 

“I thought you were very comfortable 
where you are,” said Elizabeth. 

“So Iam while I stop as I am,” was the 
reply ; “ but my wages would be a poor liv- 
ing for a wife and family. So Elizabeth, 
my dear, if you would but consider that you 
have lived a good while in service” —— 
Here again the bashful lover stopped, and 
though ne was in general a straighttorward 





and downright young fellow, he now went 
a long way round before he came to the 
point ; his grammar got all wrong, his sen- 
tences came out head first, and at last he 
heaved an audible sigh, and heartily wished 
this terrible business was over; but he had 
begun by astonishing his companion so 
much, that she was not quite certain as to 
his meaning yet, nor did she thoroughly 
master it till he gave her a letter to read, 
which set forth that the writer, who was his 
brother, was doing uncommonly well in New 
Zealand, and if he, William, would marry 
and come out to him, he thought it would 
be a fine thing for them both. 

** Which,” said Mr. Tompkins, “is the 
very identical thing that I should like to do, 
provided, Elizabeth, my dear, you would 
get over the disadvantage of the voyage, 
and would marry me.” 

The end of the conversation which fol- 
lowed, proved that Elizabeth could get over 
this disadvantage, and as the vessel in which 
young Tompkins proposed to sail was adver- 
tised to start in six weeks, and she was to 
leave her place and be married in a month, 
it was not very wonderful that she forgot to 
water the hydrangeas. 

The day which followed the pic-nie was 
as fine and clear as possible, and the sun 
was streaming in at the windows when Mrs. 
Richmond entered her drawing room, and 
was struck by the sight of some drooping 
flabby leaves, and faded bunches of flowers. 

She rang the bell. 

“ There is the bell,” thought Elizabeth ; 
“ now, if mistress is alone, I'll do it.” She 
entered, and Mrs. Richmond, all uncon- 
scious of what her housemaid had to say, 
pointed out the flowers, and Elizabeth, with 
a look of vexation, said, “ O, dear me, 
ma’am, how sorry I am! I clean forgot 
them.” 

“ That was careless, Elizabeth,” replied 
the mistress,“ for you had nothing else to 
think of, nothing whatever.” 

What a mistake ! 

Elizabeth closed the door and went to 
fetch the watering-pot; she watered the 
plants carefully ; her mistress was reading, 
and Elizabeth made her task last as long as 
she could, hoping she would look up. She 
did at last, and thereupon Elizabeth began: 
“If you please, ma’am ” and stopped. 





“ Whas did you say, Elizabeth ?” asked | 


Mrs. Richmond. 

“ If you please, ma’am — if it’s not incon- 
venient to you, I should wish to leave this 
day month.” 

Lo judge by the countenance of the mis- 
tress it was very inconvenient. 
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“You quite surprise me!” she said; 
“Have you any fault to find with your 
place or your wages?” 

+ “No, ma’am, F have been very comforta- 
ble with you, and I am very grateful for all 
your favours.” 

“ Then, why do you wish to leave ?” 

The blushing housemaid looked first one 
way, then the other; at last, she answered, 
“I promised I would give warning.” 
= promised !— whom did you prom- 
ise ?” 

“ William Tompkins, ma’am.” 

“ Why could you not say so at first,” said 
the mistress, unable to repress a smile ; 
“you mean that you are going to marry 
Tompkins.” 

“ Yes, ma’am ; this day month.” 

“Well, he bears the best of characters, 
Elizabeth, and I wish you joy, though I 
shall be sorry to lose you; you have been 
with me for years, you have got accustomed 
to all my ways.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I have been with you ever 
since I was sixteen, the same age that my 
sister is now.” 

It was not very easy to misunderstand 
this little hint, and Mrs. Richmond answered, 
“ It has not generally been my plan to take 
a very young girl, Elizabeth.” 

“ No, ma’am,” pleaded Elizabeth, coming 
nearer to her point ; “but Sarah is taller 
than I was at her age, and I thought as the 
ladies have been so well pleased with her 
that perhaps you might consent to try her ; 
the place is very light, and she could easily 
do the work, if I was here just at first to 
put her in the way of it.” 

“Why, you seem to have arranged the 
whole affair for me,” said Mrs. Richmond, 
unable to repress a smile. 

The housemaid blushed yet more deeply, 
and answered, * Sarah is the only relation I 
have in the world, ma’am. And William 
said yesterday that if we got on tolerably 
well, he would have her out as soon as he 
could afford to pay her p e.” 

“You are not very worldly-wise to tell 
me that,” said Mrs. Richmond. “I am 
atraid that in this little plan you have been 
considering your own benefit solely, and not 
mine.” 

“ Ma’am?” said Elizabeth, not under- 
standing her. 

“ You wish me to take your young sister, 
that you may know she is safe and well 
cared for. Of course you are aware that it 
will give me some tronble to teach her my 
ways, and to look after her; but it appears 
that I am not to have the advantage of 





her services when I have taught her, for 
you mean to send for her.” 

“ Ma’am, I beg your pardon, I am sure,” 
said Elizabeth. “ It seems as if William 
and I had planned to make a convenience 
of you ; but I am sure I never gave it a 
thought that such was the case. I only 
thought that Sarah’s time at the school 
was up in ten days, and that when I left 
you you would want a housemaid. Of 
course I knew you could do better for your- 
self than to take her, but somehow ” 

Elizabeth stopped here, and occupied 
herself in picking up such leaves as had fal- 
len under the flower-stand. 

“ But what, Elizabeth ?” asked her mis- 
tress. 

“ Why, ma’am,” replied the housemaid, 
— more freely than she could have 

one but for this sudden prospect of marry- 
ing, and never after that seeing her mis- 
tress and benefactress, “ I have been so used 
to héar you talk of the girls as if it were 
an advantage to you to do them a charity, 
that I made up my mind you would try 
Sarah, just because it was plainly the best 
thing possible for her.” 

The housemaid looked as if she could 
hardly help crying, for she felt that her con- 
duct must appear selfish and neglectful of 
the interests of one who had always been 
the best of friends to her. The mistress, on 
the other hand, felt that a compliment had 
been paid, which was sweet because it 
was so unconscious. 

** Well, Elizabeth,” she answered gently, 
“T will try Sarah.” 





Il. 


TEN minutes after Elizabeth was on her 
way to the Philanthropic School to fetch 
her sister, that Mrs. Ric nd might speak 
to her; and the astonished Aaa a tall, 
awkward girl, was informed almost in a 
breath that her sister was going to be mar- 
ried to William Tompkins, and sail with 
him to New Zealand, and that she herself 
was sent for to become Mrs. Richmond’s 
housemaid. The consequence was, that 
when she was brought into the presence of 
her new mistress she was so bewildered that 
she scarcely gave an intelligent answer to 
any question but this, 

“It I take you, will you do your best ?” 

“O yes, ma’am; please, ma’am, I will in- 
deed.” 

But doing one’s best at sixteen is not 
always doing well. Elizabeth declared 
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that Sarah’s heart was in the right place, 
but if so it was united to a very giddy 
head ; and if Sarah wept in the ae 
when reproved for forgetting her work, 
she not the less yielded to the fascination 
of the kitchen-window in the afternoon. 
She liked to see what joints the butcher- 
boy was leaving at the opposite houses ; 
she liked to gossip with the laundress when 
she appeared, and to answer the door to the 
baker and hear the news. 

“ Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Richmond one 
day, “ does Sarah improve ?” 

“ I hope so, ma’am,” answered Elizabeth, 
anxiously ; “ she does not want for sense.” 

“ No,” replied the mistress, “ but she is 
sadly thoughtless; you must talk to her, 
Elizabeth, she should be more of a woman 
at her age.” 

“Ah,” thought Elizabeth, “I wonder 
what will be thought of Sarah when I am 
gone, if this is said now that I am here to 
look after her. I hope, I do hope, she will 
not be so silly as to lose the place before we | 
can afford to send for her.” 

“ However,” continued Mrs. Richmond, 
“I will give her’a fair trial ; indeed, I have 


continued the housemaid, just for the pleas- 
ure of talking about her old schoolfellow. 

“ He has a good deal of land out in New 
Zealand, and I believe he came over to get. 
his children educated. Poor Susan left him 
with a large family, but he seems inclined to 
do his very best for them.” : 

“ Ma’am,” said Elizabeth, earnestly, 
“ you’ve been very good to me, and to more 
than me, but there’s nothing you ever did 
that I feel such a kindness as your taking 
Sarah; and, ma’am, if ever I can assist the 
school, as poor Mrs. Kilmer did, I certainly 
will, for it’s an excellent charity —the best 
in the town.” 


So Sarah was duly installed in her sis- 
ter’s place. Mrs. Richmond went into the 
church to see Elizabeth married, and from 
thence she drove in her pony phaeton to the 
railway-station to meet her two younger 
daughters, who had been paying a visit to 
some friends. “I shall be more comfortable 
now,” she thought; “ their being at home 
makes the house so much more cheerful for 
Harriet. She will be in better spirits, and 
I shall have Moxon to see that all goes on 


amotive for wishing to keep her besides | smoothly, and to keep that troublesome girl, 


kindness to you both. The funds of the 
school are very much fallen off, and as I 
shall save four pounds a year in w 





Sarah, in order.” 
Moxon was one of those useful, accommo- 


s by dating, and intelligent people who are a 


y 
taking so young a girl, | shall let that go | treasure in any household, small or large. 


towards making up the deficienc 


x Partly ladies’-maid, partly parlour-maid, a 


“ Indeed, ma’am!” said Elizabeth, “ the | good nurse, a fair dressmaker, she had attach- 
funds fallen off! I am sorry, for if ever there | ed herself to the family, especially to Mrs. 
was areal good school and splendid charity, | Richmond ; and her only fault was that one 


it’s that one. 


In short, ma’am, I owe every- | which besets some of the best of her class — 


thing to it; William never would have | jealousy. 


thought of me if I hadn’t had a good educa- 
tion.” 


She had been very jealous of Elizabeth, 


because she also was useful and intelligent, 


Mrs. Richmond smiled. “ Yes, Elizabeth, | and it gave her sincere pleasure to find that 
I think after the girls leave us they are | this young woman was not “ to stand in her 


aware of the benefit they have received.” 
“And might I ask,” inquired Elizabeth, 


light” any more. 


In her own opinion there was almost al- 


demurely, “ what the ladies decided to do| ways somebody standing in her light, and 
about that leyacy from poor Mrs. Kil-| she gave herseif infinite pains and did more 


mer ?” 


than was required of her lest any fellow ser- 


Elizabeth knew pretty well what had been | vant should have the least chance of be- 
done, but she wished to hear it from one ot | coming a serious rival. 


the ladies for herself. This legacy had been 


Her employers, however, reaped the fruit 


left by an old scholar, of whose rise in life | of this peculiarity without discerning the 
the others were immensely proud, and it had | root from which it sprang, and they prized 
oevasioned a great deal of gossip in the | her accordingly. 


town. 


“ And how is Harriet ?” asked Josephine, 


“ At the last committee meeting we de-/ the elder of the two girls. Josephine was 
cided to accept it,” was the reply ; “ her | tall, very proud, and rather pretty. 


husband could perfectly well afford to give 


* She is lounging on the sofa in her own 


it. And the school was much in want of|room. You must do something, my dears, 
the twenty pounds, which he very hand-| to amuse her. The dear child has felt your 


somely paid tree of duty.” 
- T 





absence a good deal — when — when there 
hey say, ma’am, that he is very rich,” | was no amusement of any sort going on.” 
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This dear child was twenty-seven years of 
age. She was rather delicate, entirely self- 
ish, and perfectly idle. 

“ It certainly is a little hard,” continued 
the indulgent mother, “ that you and Laura 
should so frequently be invited out and she 
so seldom.” 

“ Dear mamma,” said Laura, “ I am cer- 
tain that if you were poor, and it was an ob- 
ject to have us away, or if we were sick and 
wanted change, the Gregsons, and the Bar- 
tons, and Aunt Mills, would invite us all im- 
partially to do us good, but at present how 
natural it is that they should ask those who, 
as it were, do them good, who amuse them, 
and make themselves useful.” 

“ Yes,” said Josephine, “ no doubt it is a 
great pleasure to go to Aunt Mills, there is so 
much society there. But then we help 
her to make her parties go off well, and we 
play at chess with Uncle Mills, and now the 


zoverness is away we walk out with the lit-| 


e girls, and hear them practise, and play | 
the seraphine in the church, — in short, we | 
find out what wants doing, and do it.” 

“I know you do,” said the mother, “ and 
that is one reason why I miss you so much | 
when you are away.” 

~ But Harriet is a charge,” said Josephine, 
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' nies, but also finding food, in the recital, for 
wondering complaints that she had not been 
pressed to join her sisters. 

She found nothing of the kind. Harriet, 
in high spirits, was standing at one end of 
the sofa, and Moxon at the other ; they were 
measuring a transparent muslin of a lovely 
blue colour. 

“ Isn’t it charming ?” said Harriet, when 
the sisters had kissed each other; “ and so 
| cheap.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” observed Moxon. “I 

knew you'd want a muslin for this archery 
_ party that Miss Laura talked of. As I went 
through Birmingham, keeping my eyes open, 
as I ae do, I saw this, and .thought it 
would just suit you. So I took the liberty to 
buy it, and I got the money from Miss Jose- 
| phine.” 
, “Yes, Moxon,” said Harriet, “you do 
understand me. Of course you know that 
my last silk dress would be spoilt at such a 
party. You do think of me when you are 
away.” 

“ {I thought,” said Moxon, continuing to 
measure it with her finger, “ that even if 
it would not wash, you could wear it, oc- 
casionally during the whole summer; and 
having so much blue ribbon by you, and my 





“she has an incurable habit of looking at! making it up, ma’am, would ensure its being 


things from the passive point of view.” 

“] don’t know what you mean, 
dear ?” 

“ Why, mamma, she never says I have 
not understood such and such people, but 
always they do not understand me; she’ 
never considers when things occur what | 
share she may have had in causing them to 
occur. She, as it were, sits still in her chair 
and considers whether other people are 
waiting on her properly; and it they have 
not come to her, or coming have not sym- 
pathised, then she writes down in her jour- 
nal a long tirade about its being the lot of 
some people not to be appreciated, not to 
be loved, and all.that kina of thing.” 

“ Well, dear,” said the mother, “I rather 
hoped that now you had been away tor some 
weeks, and were fresh to the home duties, 
you would find this one of attending to her 
less irksome than before.” 

“4 shall,” said Josephine; and to do her 
justice, she had spent many an hour that 
she would rather have employed otherwise 
in practising duets with Harriet, rowing 
with her, shooting with her, and otherwise 
satisfying her exacting nature. 

Laura went upstairs, and opened Harriet’s 
door. She expected to find her sister lan- 
guishing and a little pettish, waiting to be 
entertamed with accounts of parties and pic- 


” 
. 


a cheap dress, and so sweetly becomin 

“ Yes; it just suits her complexion 
Laura. 

“ And Mrs. Mills’ maid gave mea pattern 
of a pretty sleeve,” said Moxon, “ a new one 
of the dress that Mrs. Mills had for a wed- 
ding. She had it from Paris.” 

Laura went away ; for Harriet was joy- 
ous, blooming, and satisfied; Moxon was 
all in all. __ cette just then were 
doing their duty by Harriet. A party was 
coming on, and here was a new gown 
wherein to appear at it. 

As she moved to the door, Harriet ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, but, Moxon! my hat has a 
mauve feather in it.” 

“Very true, ma’am; but Miss Laura has 
a white feather lying by, and I thought ”— 

“ O yes, Moxon, 1 will lend it for the oc- 
casion,” said Laura; and she closed the 
door and thought: * Dear me! when I am 
seven-and-twenty shall I have nothing bet- 
ter to excite and interest me than these stu- 
pid parties, and feathers, and blue muslin 

wns? Q, how small is one’s importance 
m the world! Mamma evidently forgets 
that it is my birthday — twenty-three ! 
Only think of being twenty-three, and hav- 
ing done nothing worth mentioning —noth- 
ing at all, in fact, since I came from school, 
except waiting on Goody Fairdew. What 


bi said 
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shallI do? WhatcanIdo? I hate cant; 
but if I didn’t know that not only in Jose- 
phine’s case, but among several of my school 
friends who wanted a mission, they were no 
sooner @ d to be married than they 
forgot all about it, I think I would ery out 
for a mission too.” 

The words * For no man among you liv- 
eth to himself,” came into her mind; and 
the reflection that they were not written as 
if Paul was inculcating a duty, but simply 
as it he referred to a fact; not “ No man 
sbould,” but * No man doth, no man among 
you Christians does so live.” 

“ Then what right have I so to live ? Cer- 
tainly it makes the matter no better that 
Josephine, who used to think so much more | 
strongly than | did on this very point, has! 
now lost sight of it. And yet, even she does 
not exactly live to herself, nor will she. 
George is everything to her; and to please 
him and his tamily is al} she thinks about. 
And as for me, 1 have nothing to do but to 
please myself now that Goody Fairdew is 
dead.” 

Goody Fairdew was a very old woman 
when first Laura came trom school. She 
had been bedridden for many years. She 
had one daughter who lived with her; and 
they were extremely poor, partly because 
this daughter could not go out cooking, as 
had been her tormer occupation. She was a 
very good cook, and had been accustomed 
to go round to the houses in the neighbor- 
hood, and help the servants oa occasions of 
dinner parties, or of company in the house. 

“But I cannot do that now,” she ouce 
said to Laura, “not even in the summer, 
for I dare not leave mother for a whole day. 
It is a great loss, for 1 used to sleep at home, 
and I was often out four or five days run- 
ning, for weeks. But now my nearest neigh- 
bour is dead. You know she lived at the 
cottage just a quarter of a mile otf; now she 
is dead, at home | must stay, for there is 
nobody that can come in and look after 
mother as she did. No, not for love or yet 
tor money.” 

* How often should some one look in upon 
your mother in the course of the day *” 
asked Laura. 

« Why, muss, early in the morning I used 
to give her a good breakiast, and start olf 
by six to my piace, leaving a good lump of 
coal on the fire. We’re so near the pit, that, 
thank God, we don’t want for cheap fuel, 
and that’s a great thing ; tor where I came 
from, coal was dear and small. Well, miss, 
then about eleven, you know, dinner time, 
my neighbour came in, broke up the coal, 





and maybe fried a bit of bacon or broke two 
or three eggs, for I could afford a good din- 
ner for mother when I was in work — per- 

s she boiled her some potatoes, too, or a 
cabbage, if mother had a mind toit, and 
then, miss, what with propping her up and 
feeding her, and making up the fire again, 
very near an hour was gone, for mother has 
no notion of being hurried over her meals 
when she likes them. Well, then she went 
away and came again about four, and boiled 
the kettle for her tea, and made her her toast 
and dripping — and then got her into her 
chair to have it, and made her bed for her, 
and settled her comfortably ; that was not 
done either much under an hour. After 
that she did very well till I came home. My 
poor neighbour’s death is a great loss to me 
surely.” 

“I will be the old woman’s neighbour,” 
thought Laura; but she said nothing till 
she got home, and then she untolded her 
plan to her mother, and in the presence of 
her sisters. The mother was silent, Jose- 
phine was much vexed, but Harriet was 
enthusiastic. ‘Dear Laura,” she exclaim- 
ed, “ what a delightful idea; it is just the 
sort of thing that I should like to help you 
in! I like nice clean poor people, and these 
Fairdews are always so delightfully clean, 
their little window so bright, and besides, 
the mother is such a picturesque-looking 
old creature.” 

“'These would be rather menial occupa- 
tions for Laura,” said Josephine; tor she 
never counted fora moment on any real 
help from Harriet. 

“ Ob, but she would not be obliged to do 
them,” said Harriet; “of course it would 
be very disagreeable to have to make one’s 
own bed; but this sort of thing — Oh, 1 
declare it is quite romantic.” 

“I should have some occupation,” said 
Laura to Josephine ; “ and this is the only 
one that I can think of.” 

“« Why should you ? ” asked Josephine. 

“Why? You know very well that we 
all think we ought not to live entirely for 
ourselves. We all say that we wish to look 
up to our Redeemer as an example.” 

“I think you are rushing into this with- 
out much thought,” answered Josephine. 

* My dear,” said her mother, “ you must 
consider what a tie such an occupation 
would be to you. Goody Fairdew may 
live for years.” 

“Yes, mother ; but the hours would not 
interfere with yours. She scarcely lives a 
quarter of a mile from us; I could walk 
back after her dinner, and be in more than 
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time for our luncheon. It would be just 
the same in the afternoon, I should be home 
before the time to dress for dinner.” 

“ It would interfere with all the pic-nics 
and archery parties,” said Louisa. 

“You must remember that these only 
come in the summer,” answered Laura, 
‘“‘ and then the daughter is seldom out more 
than three days in the week.” 

“ And the other three ?” asked Harriet, 
apprehensively. “ I don’t think I should con- 
sider it right, Laura, to give up society ; 
happy as I should be to help at other 
times.” 

“ The other three,” said Laura, “ often 
go by without any engagement of that sort. 
If one did come in the way, of course I 
should give it up. Mamma, I wish you 
would speak.” 


“ My dear, “answered the mother, “I 
y | 


only hesitate on account of weather ; for 
you might be obliged to go out every day.” 

“ As a governess does,” observed Laura. 
‘“* Very good for me, I should think.” 

“ And it is rather a lonely place,” con- 
tinued her mother. 

“ When I had no other companion, I 
could always take Grip with me, and he can 
scare the sturdiest beggar away.” 

“ Very well,” said the mother, with a sigh, 
for people are much more willing to trust 
God for themselves than for their children, 
‘**T consent; ” and she decided in her own 
mind that when the day was rainy, or her 
daughter had a cold, she would send her 
housemaid. 

“Why do you dislike this plan?” said 
Laura to her sister Josephine, when they 
were alone in their room. 

“T said very little,” answered Josephine. 

“ But I know you dislike it.” 

“ Yes, it will make you seem different to 
other people. It will make you conspicu- 
ous.” 

“ Conspicuous!” exclaimed Laura ; “ con- 
spicuous — in what way ?” 

“ Oh,” said Josephine, forgetting herself, 
“IT only meant that everybody would know 
then that you think a great deal about 
these things, if you will even give up society 
for the sake of them.” 

“ These things” really meant personal 
religion and religious duties, quite as much 
as works of charity and benevolence ; and 
Josephine was vexed with herself when she 
heard the answer. 

“I do think of these things a little, but I 
want to think of them a great deal more : and 
I want, as much as I can, to put myself in 
the way of thinking about them more.” 

“So do I,” said Josephine, “but this is 


going out of your way for them. It’s —in 
short, it’s putting your ‘hand to the 
plough.’ ” 

“ Was the man to blame,” said Laura, 
“ for putting his hand to the plough, or for 
taking it back again when the furrow was 
only half-finished ? ” 

“For taking it back,” answered Jose- 
phine, who observed at once the drift of 
her sister’s question. 

“Then why do you dissuade me from set- 
ting my hand to this? Surely it is better 
to begin, and go on if I can, than to refrain 
from beginning at all; besides, if I begin 
I may expect help, and go on with that 
help.” 

me But if you do not go on every one will 
say you are inconsistent. You will have 

iven a kind of pledge which you may find 

urdensome. This is not one hard thing to 
be done and over, but a series of tiresome 
little things that will seem as if they would 
never be over.” 

“ You mean,” said Laura, “that it is 
safer to put one’s standard as low as possi- 
| ble.” 
| “T rather meant safer not to put it too 
| high.” 

“Josey, that does not answer: put the 
| standard low, and you will go lower. I am 
, sure of it. Put the standard high, and you 
will strive to reach it.” 

“ And fail, perhaps.” : 

“ Very likely ; but how much you think 
| about consistency. Had I not better be 
| doing rightly sometimes than never? Your 
plan would be consistently to refrain from 
doing good at any time.” . 

“ You have such an odd way of putting 
| thin ” was the answer. “I do not want 
| to diseourage you from visiting the poor ; 
you might take a district instead of invent- 
ing this plan.” 

“ You know very well that in this small 
place the districts are sought after — actu- 
ally sought after.” 

“ Only since we had such a paragon of 
,@ curate, and he always in and out of the 
| houses. Well, if a district is not to be had, 
_ there is the school.” 

* - they want another visitor there ?” 

“ 0.” 

“ But Goody Fairdew does want her din- 
ner, and she does want her bed made. 
~" me do that till I find something better 
to do.” 

Nothing better was found. The old wo- 
man’s need seldom interfered with Laura’s 
‘amusements; when it did, she generally 
'made amusements give way, unless her 
mother wished to send the housemaid to the 
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cottage. This went on at intervals for two 

ears; Laura fed the old woman, tended 

er, and read to her. The daughter could 
not read well, and it used to give 
Laura great pleasure to hear the old crea- 
ture say, “‘ Read me my prayers, miss, and 
read me my chapter. I looks for ’em now, 
and seems to want ’em.” So Laura would 
kneel by the bed, and read to her simple 
prayers and collects and psalms, and then a 
chapter out of the Bible; she also taught 
her a few hymns, and often felt very happy 
when her poor old patient would say, 
gravely, “ Them are very fine words, they 
seems to do me good.” 

“I think about those prayers and those 
texts ever so much when you're gone,” she 
once observed. 

“Do you ?” said Laura. 

“ Ay, dear, and when we both get to 
Heaven I'll tell you what I think; but I 
can’t now, for you see I’ve no learning. I 
think a vast deal, but I can’t give it words; 
but you'll wait, dear, won’t you ?” 

“ Wait ?” said Laura, not quite sure of 
her meaning. 

“ Ay, wait, dear; I shall get in, never 

fear. Christ will open the door. I trust 
in Him, and, dear, I should like you to 
know what I think about it all, and how I 
thank you. So when you come I'll tell it 
you.” 
When people put themselves in the way 
of things, they often meet with them, and 
so Laura found; some things that it was 
well she should do became easy to her; 
some things that it was well she should 
think of were constantly brought before 
her, while she tried to render them plain to 
the blunt understanding of the old woman ; 
she could now think with more seriousness 
of life and death, and the hereafter, be- 
cause she was so often with one whose life 
was fast waning away. She could even at- 
tend toa dull sermon with interest, because 
there was always something that she could 
glean from it to be detailed to her old wo- 
man. 


Ill. 


At the end of two po Goody Fairdew 


died ; Laura tlien paid several visits among 
her friends, and felt like a person released 
from servitude, or rather like a governess 
during her well-earned holiday. It was a 
comfort to have been useful, and Laura had 
not less prized the prayers that she knew 
Goody Fairdew besieged heaven with on her 
behalf, because they were offered by one who 
knew of none but the most universal needs 
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of our nature, because they implored in al 
simplicity for “this pretty child,” that she 
might never want for the best of good liv- 
ing, and a warm bed at night, and be 
washed clean from her sins, and have a 
happy entrance to the better place, But 
she did not know for some time what a loss 
the old woman would be to her, for Laura, 
like most other people, was in the habit of 
thinking that charity was all giving and no 
receiving, instead of which real and pure 
charity is always both. It is only the false 
charity that gets no return; to the true 
that promise yet holds good—“ He that 
watereth shall be watered also himself.” 
Happily, however, some blessings overtake 
us when we are not looking out for them. 

Goody Fairdew was very fond of the 
parables, and there was one in particular 
that she often made Laura read: this was 
the parable containing our Saviour’s speech 
— “Inasmuch as ve did it to the least of 
these my brethren ye did it unto me.” The 
old woman, though not childish, was becom- 
ing very childlike; her humour changed 
a —* trifle would make her cry, 
and when she was pleased she would laugh 
and exult. 

“ And that’s what He’ll say to you, love,” 
she once exclaimed, joyfully, when Laura 
had finished the sacred speech. “ Lord 
bless you; I hope I shall be standing high 
enough to hear Him say it.” 

Laura on hearing this trembled all over ; 
the strange remark gave a sense of realjty 
to the thing which she had not attained 
to before. 

“ He'll never say so to me,” continued the 

r old creature. “For you see, love, I 
new nought about it all till you came and 
laid it out as plain as print té me. You'll 
shine, love, up there, like the stars, you 
know, for ever and ever.” 

“ O Goody, dear, don’t talk in that way,” 
said Laura. “I know you mean it for kind- 
ness and love, but it frightens me.” 

The old woman laughed strangely. “ You 
gentlefolks are never for hearing us speak 
our minds,” she observed. “It must be 
allers, “ Ay, ma’am,’ and‘ As ye please, 
ma’am,’ whatsoever we think in our own 
minds; and that’s how ’tis that you never 
~ 23 nought about us— nought to speak 
of.” 


“ Don’t we ?” said Laura, with a smile. 
She thought she knew a good deal. 

“ No, love, that ye don’t. There’s many 
@ word as we use every day that you never 
hear slip over our tongues. You're a dear 
innocent, and you’ve no notion of many a 
tig both consarning us and consarning the 
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wickedness o’ the world, as every child 
knows that first drawed breath among us. 
There’s no call you should know it. But 
don’t you conceit when you talk to poor 
folks that vou know ’em.” 

“ Don’t I know you, Goody dear?” said 
Laura. 

“ Well,” said the old woman, “I'll go as 
far as to say that you know so much of me 
as, by the blessing of God, you’ve put into 
me yourself.” 

But Goody Fairdew was dead now, with 
all her strange speeches and quaint piety, 
and the old blind longing for something 
morefto be and to do assailed Laura again. 
This feeling rose strongly in her mind when, 
having shut her sister’s door, she made her 
little speech about cant ; but Laura was not 
en to be married, nor likely to be. 
She thought as little about that as she could, 
but she often thought that she should not 
like to lead an idle, selfish life, that such a 
life would not only be damaging to her, but 
would also make her saioovli 

Laura lived on the outskirts of a 
pretty little place, something like a small 
town, more like an overgrown village. 


There was a neighbourhood’ to visit, but 
there were few bachelors, and of these some 
were curates and could not afford to marry, 
others — indifferent to the many pret- 


ty girls about them. How then could Laura 
expect to attract attention, for she was not 
pretty. 

“And unless I wait till I am forty,” 
thought Laura, “my fortune will not at- 
tract either.” For it so chanced that the 
late Mr. Richmond, independently of the 
comfortable income he had left to his wid- 
ow, had left a.small fortune for each of his 
daughters, which was to accumulate, and 
which she was to receive on her marriage, 
whenever that took place; but if one of his 
daughters died unmarried, then her portion 
was to go to his only son. 

For some time after Laura came home 
she endured a certain weariness. Nothing 
wanted doing, and she began to find the 
oy and more especially the evening, very 

ull, 


“I wish you would not sigh, Laura,” said 
Harriet one night. “You do nothing but 
sigh this evening.” 

“ Perhaps she is bilious,” observed her 
mother. “It is often said that if people 
are bilious they sigh involuntarily.” 

“ Dear mamma,” exclaimed Laura, “ I am 
not bilious ; I am only idle.” 

“ Well, my dear. get something to do.” 

“T wish I could,” said Laura. 
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what her daughter wanted was not only 
something to do at that moment, it was per- 
manent occupation that she had been sigh- 
ing for. 

“T did speak to Mr. Andrews about a 
district for you, love,” she said, “but at 
present all the districts have visitors.” 

“ And I don’t like district visiting.” 

“ You don’t!” exclaimed Mrs. Richmond, 
surprised, and with some reproof in her 
tone. 

“Tt may be very well for the districts,” 
said Laura, “ very well indeed, if the thing 
is properly done, but it is not good for the 
visitors. Well, mamma,” she continued, re- 
marking her mother’s air of disapproval, “ it 
certainly would not be good for me. I don’t 
wish to make a kind of occupation of the 
poor, and go to see them for my own bene- 
fit, because I have nothing else to do. I 
call that playing at charity. It’s a kind of 
farming. Idle men take a little land, you 
know, and farm it, avowedly for their own 
amusement. Idle women take a little land 
(the difference is that on their land are 
houses instead of weeds), and they farm it, 
only in place of mangel-wurzel and clover 
they sow succession crops of tracts and gro- 
cery tickets.” soe ee 

“T am surprised to hear you talk in this 
way,” said Mrs. Richmond, interrupting her. 

“TI know it is very right, and we should 
not deserve the name of Christians if we 
did not visit the poor and relieve their ne- 
eessity. All I say is, mamma, that it ought 
to bé done for their sakes, and not because 
we are éo tired of having nothimg to do that 
we deliberately undertake to re and 
advise them in their own affairs without 
troubling ourselves to find out whether or 
not we are competent to do so.” : 

“I always did say,” observed Harriet, 
“and I always shall say, Laura, that you 
are the oddest girl I ever met with. 

When Harriet was roused to interest, she 
was apt to be sententious; but her mother 
and sisters listened to her with pleasure 
when this was the case, because it did her 
good to talk, and her opinion was not of con- 
sequence enough to hurt their feelings. 

Accordingly, Laura replied in a style 
which induced her to enlarge on these su 
ee oddities, and so the evening passed ; 

ut Laura did not sigh for work again for a 
very long time. 

Two reasons sprung up to prevent it. 
One was a small, the other was a great one. 
The small one came first, indeed it came 
the very next morning, in the shape of a 
letter to Moxon, to inform her of the death 


Mrs. Richmond understood, then, that | of her stepmother (a personage with whom 
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she had never been on good terms), and to 
desire that she would come home immedi- 
ately to mind the shop and keep house for 
her father. 

“And my blue muslin gown not fin- 
ished!” exclaimed Harriet. “ Dear me, 
what an unfortunate time for this to hap- 
pen!” 

“ Harriet,” said Josephine, a little shocked, 
“how can you talk of a gown and a death 
at the same time !” 

“‘ Moxon knows what I mean,’ said Har- 
riet. “She is well aware that whatever 
takes her away is a misfortune to me —a 
real one.” 

Moxon smiled. She had felt by no means 
hurt at Harriet’s way of putting things. 
Her desire was more to be important in the 


family than to be loved. She hoped short- | 


ly to come back. So she did her best to 
comfort Miss Harriet, and would not depart 
till the blue muslin gown was entirely cut 
out and prepared in such a manner that the 
young ladies could finish it themselves. It 
was. however, very elaborately made. Small 
flounces were all the fashion, and the three 
sisters did not entirely finish their task till 
the morning of the pic-nic, when Harriet 
was arrayed in it, and looked the youngest 
and by far the prettiest of the three. 

Harriet was one of those sweet-looking 

irls whom every one admires at first sight ; 

ut she was so selfish and so vapid that she 
lost her admirers when she was better known. 
When she went into society with her two 
younger sisters, who were taller but far less 
graceful than herself, she threw them com- 
—- into the shade. She had that air of 
resh and tender youth which some fair- 
haired women preserve till youth is really 
passed, and her sisters appeared like two 
son ewhat common-place young women who 
were with her in order to attend to her and 
take care of her. 

Josephine and Laura were quite conscious 
of this fact, but then it was not unpleasant 
to vo out with Harriet, because she was al- 
ways pleased and happy at a party, and 
they received attention bor her sake ; more- 
over, she was never at other tymes so kind 
and sisterly in her behaviour to them. 

Harriet had had three avowed admirers : 
the first,in the fervour of his delight, made an 
offer at the end of four days; Harriet 
thought his raptures delightful, and accept- 
ed him; but her attachment to him was 
only a reflected feeling, consequently when 
these raptures subsided, which they did 
rather suddenly, she began to wonder why 
she had hked him so much, and some time 
after, when the engagement was formally 
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, broken off, Harriet felt very much relieved 
She said he had been too exacting. 

The second admirer also came forward 
very hastily, but he was stupid enough to 
assure her that it was her sweet temper and 
| her many merits which had attracted him, 
not her beauty; and Harriet had sense 
enough to know that she had beauty, but not 
much merit, and certainly not a sweet tem- 
per. She also valued herself very much 
concerning this same beauty. It was the 
gift of God she felt, and she did not want to 
bestow it on any one who would not care 
for it. So the second lover was dismissed, 
and nobody pitied him. 

As for the third lover, he saw the pretty 
creature, drew near to look, paid more at- 
tention than he ought to have done, passed 
through a period of doubt, then of dismay, 
then subsided into a friend of the whole 
family, and finally, when it had become evi- 
dent that Harriet did not in the least care 
about him, he was allowed to engage him- 
self to Josephine. 

So much for the small reason which kept 
Laura from ennui; now for the great one. 
Alas! that was not so easily set to rights as 
the trimming of a blue muslin gown. 

Laura came down rather early one morn- 
ing, about a fortnight after Moxon had left 
them. This obliging woman had led them 
to sup that soon after her step-mother’s 
funeral she would return, and certainly 
stay with them till a successor was found, 
even if she could not, as she wished to do, 
arrange to come back for good. 

Laura was anxious that all should go on 
comfortably during Moxon’s absence. So 
as Harriet could not dress her own hair, 
Laura went to her morning by morning and 
preformed this office very deftly ; then she 
watered the plants in the drawing-room, 
dusted her mother’s favourite china with a 
feather-brush, put the scattered music to 
rights, and arranged the room as usual, set- 
ting a glass of fresh flowers on her mother’s 
work-table. On that morning she went 
next into the dining room with some fresh 
fruit that she had set out herself, and saw 
that Sarah had put the breakfast ready on 
the table, and forgotten nothing. 

Just as all was finished the postman 
knocked. Laura went to the box, — 

“One letter for you, mamma,” she said, 
meeting her mother at the foot of the stairs ; 
and they went back into the dining-room 
en, Mrs. Richmond sitting down to 
read. 

“ Do look at this, Laura!” she presently 
said; “I can’t exactly see what it means.” 
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Laura saw that her mother was startled, 
and took the sheet of paper. 

“ Only a business letter,” she began ; but 
a moment after, “ Why, mamma!” she ex- 
claimed, “haven’t you got a good many 
shares in this mine ri 

“ To be sure,” said the mother; “ they 
bring me in two hundred a year.” 

“ Two hundred a year!” repeated Laura, 
aghast. 

“ It seems that the water has broken in!” 
said Mrs. Richmond. 

“‘ But what do they mean by there being 
no dividend? Surely not that you are to 
lose the whole of that money. I had better 
fetch Gilbert. But don’t be uneasy, moth- 
er ; it cannot mean that, can it?” 

“T don’t know,’ answered the mother, 
tamely. 

Gilbert was Laura’s only brother. She 
ran up-stairs before eating any breakfast, 

ut on her hat, and went to fetch him from 
fis house at the other end of the little town. 

Gilbert coloured when he read the letter, 
and looked deeply dismayed; and though 
he was entreated to explain matters in a 
favourable manner, he could not do so, but 
he presently went up to London, and from 
thence he wrote some highly unsatisfactory 
letters. Finally he came home, and told 
his mother that even if these mines could 
ever be got into working order again, it 
would certainly be some years before she 
could derive any income from them at all. 

“ That two hundred a year,” —he ob- 
served, sitting gloomily with 


hundred a year, mother, will make all the 
difference between an 
with s me luxuries, and absolutely straiten- 
ed circumstances.” 

Gilbert had brought his wife with him 
that evening. She was a clever, economi- 
cal woman, and she took an anxious inter- 
est in this matter. 

“TI should think,” she observed to her 
mother-in-law, * that you can still live easi- 
ly on your income, without sending away 
any of the girls as governesses ?” 

“ Certainly,” Harriet broke in; “ that 
would be quite out of the question.” 

“T hope it is,” answered her mother; 
“ but then comes the real question, how can 
we save this sum of money ? ” 

“Ah!” thought the daughter-in-law, 
“then it is evident that she _~ hitherto 
spent all her income.” 

“ The girls have five-and-thirty pounds a 
re each for their dress and little expenses, 

ave they not?” she answered ; “ purhaps 
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_ but she said nothing 
}son and his wife took their leave, after a 


his mother in| 
the garden after his return, —“ that two| 


competence, | 
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five-and-twenty would do; it is as much as 
I spend.” 

“No doubt it will do,” said: Josephine, 
rather sharply; “ only, Grace, we might 
have been - A to suggest that ourselves. 
Yes, there is thirty pounds saved.” 

But the unsparing sister-in-law had a 
large young family, and was very desirous 
that her dear Gilbert should not take upon 
himself any responsibility as regarded his 
mother’s loss. 

“ The visit to the sea-side generally costs 
a deal, does it not?” she next in- 
quired ; “ for you go to expensive and fash- 
ionable places, and you make rather a long 
sta ta . 

“ O yes,” said Harriet, “ of course we do. 
Surely, mamma, you would not give that 
u ? ” 

“ My dear, we must give up something, 
and there is no harm in considering the cost 
of this visit.” 

So after some discussion and comparison 
of one year with another, it was found that 
this visit cost altogether about fifty pounds 
annually. 

“ And,” said Harriet, “it is certainly our 
greatest pleasure.” 

“ Then there is Moxon,” thought Laura, 
And in due time the 


good many unwelcome remarks from the 
atter to the girls touching general econo- 
my, the absurdity of giving dinner parties, 
the needlessness of wine for young people 
in good health, and the propriety of look- 
ing after servants oneself. 

“ Grace has a right to speak,” said Mrs. 
Richmond, though she had felt annoyed by 
the remarks of her daughter-in-law ; “ Grace 
has every right to speak, for she manages 
Gilbert’s house, with their eight children, 
a governess, and four servants, for less 
money, my dear, than we spend.” 

“ But they would not have a smaller in- 
come than yours, mamma, if she did not 
make Gilbert insure his life so heavily ? ” 

“ Make him! Do not use such an expres- 
sion, my dear. If he were taken from his 
family young, what would his property be 
when divided between eight sons and daugh- 
ters? Grace is truly wise; and it is. not 
long since she told me that Gilbert was 
generally in far better spirits and more 
light-hearted since she had persuaded him 
to give up the phaeton, and add to his poli- 
c ” 


« You always take her part, mother.” 
“I ought to do! What an excellent 
marriage it was thought for her, —a poor 


160. 
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vicar’s daughter. Yet, when he chose to 
give up his profession, and settle down here 
to devote himself to literature, how well she 
bore it. She knew what straitened circum- 
stances were by experience, yet she set her- 
self bravely to meet them; and though I do 
not believe he makes twenty pounds a year 
yet by his writings, she always flatters him 
that he will do in time. Indeed I often 
feel that she is a far more prudent housewife 
than I am, and she has all that is really 
needful though she spends less money.” 

“Dear mamma,” said Josephine, “ you 
had a full right to spend it while you had it. 
I only wish I knew what I could do to 
economise.” 

Harriet said nothing ; she was awed into 
something like thoughtfulness by the vague 
impression that pecuniary straits were at 
hand. 

“There’s nothing I hate,” said Laura, 
with energy, “ so much as that word ‘ strug- 
gling.’ I cannot bear to hear people talk 
of struggling. Why should any one strug- 

le?” 
ae Why, my dear,” said her mother, again 
displeased by the tone of her remarks; 
“surely it is better to struggle than to 


succumb, you would not have us despair, | us 


or run into debt, or let things take their 
course ? ” 

“No, m ” answered Laura; and 
added, “ I had a letter to-day from Moxon. 
She proposes to come back as she promised, 
for a fortnight, but says that after that time 
her father must have her to mind the shop.’ 

“ Ah!” said Harriet, “I knew how it 
would be; misfortunes never come single. 
And what a comfort she would have been 
to us now.” 

“ Yes,” said Laura, “ but I know of such 
a capital, capable, and thoroughly desirable 

rson to take her place.” 


“ What do you mean ? ” exclaimed Jose- | 


phine. “ You know perfectly what a very 
expensive servant Moxon is; you are quite 

rovoking to-night, Laura, I declare.” But, 
in reality, it was a secret sense of what 
Laura did mean that made her sister so un- 
comfortable. 

“Only,” proceeded Laura, “she is, I 
should say, a superior person to Moxon, 
and if she is engaged the household work 
will have to be arranged rather differently. 
Mother !” 

The mother turned on hearing herself ap- 
pealed to, and looked Laura full in the face ; 
she saw a cheerful, pleasant face enough. 


“ Mother,” repeated Laura, “ you paid lose this money ” 


have heard you say that the extra things 
servants have, such as tea and sugar, &c., 
cost about seven pounds a year.” 

“ Yes,” said the mother. 

“ And what is a servant’s board consider- 
ed to cost ?” 

“ From thirty to thirty-five pounds.” 

“Then Moxon cost you certainly sixty 
pounds a year.” 

‘“‘ More than that, my dear, for there were 
her travelling expenses when she went about 
with us.” 

“Those, perhaps, were ten pounds a 
year ?” 

“ They may have been, one year with an- 
other” ——- 

“ What a treasure she was, always clean, 

ou know. I often remarked as | walked 
in the garden past her pantry window — 
nice snug little room that it is, —I often 
remarked how pleasant her work was when 
I saw her sitting at her clean table rubbing 
the silver with a washleather, or working 
with her basket before her. I wrote to her 
and told her to send me a list of all the 
things she used to do for us, and here it is. 
She cleaned the silver, washed the glass 
and china, did the needle-work, dressed 


“Laura! ”-exclaimed her mother, inter- 
rupting her. 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“T could not possibly allow you, my dear 
child, to turn yourself into a servant. 
Rather than that I would give up the pony 
carriage, and do with two maid-servants. 
I think we could easily manage with Sarah, 
at least we could manage in a fashion.” 

“OQ yes,” exclaimed both Josephine and 
Harriet, “ I am sure we could.” 

“ No doubt we could,” said Laura, “ but 
| then that would be struggling.” 

“Tt would ‘be much better than your 
turning yourself into a household drudge,” 
cried Jemihien. 

“ A household drudge,” repeated Laura 
with some scorn. “ Is , x. a household 
drudge? Do you ever see her with black- 
|ened hands or fluffy hair? Do you think 

that because I wish to sit in a snug little 
room and clean a teapot with a pair of gloves 
‘on, I shall afterwards appear before our 
| friends with a nose all covered with soot 
|like Mrs. Lirriper’s ‘ willing Sophy?’ I 
should not like the house to get into confu- 
sion, nothing to be straight, and clean, and 
bright, and nothing to be ready; and, as it 
| is the will of Providence that mamma should 








Moxon twenty-two pounds a year, and j “ You think,” interrupted Josephine, “ that 
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itis also the will of Providence’ that you 
should degrade yourself and step down from 
your own station ?” 

These sisters, though fond of one another, 
could talk with unsparing sharpness when 
occasion served. : 

“Ts it the will of Providence?” repeated 
the — lady. 

“ T don’t know,” said Laura. 

“ Don’t know,” exclaimed her sister with 
as much scorn as if the words should have 
been followed by “ You ought to be ashamed 


_to say so.” “ Don’t know !” 


“ Why, Josey,” said Laura, good-humoured- 
ly, “ you often seem to me to confound our 
interest with our duty. No doubt it is our 
interest, but surely it cannot be a sacred 
duty to keep precisely in the station we 
were born in. you think now, do you 
think that if a duke came to our village and 
wished to marry me, and if I declined his 
handsome proposition, I should say it was 
because it was not the will of Providence 
that I should step out of my own station ?” 

Not having a direct answer ready, Jose- 
phine shirked the question by replying that 
a duke was not likely to come. 

“ Nor any other gentleman,” was the quiet 
answer. “ Isit likely , when there are two un- 
exceptionable noses in the family, delicately- 
shaped and of the neatest Roman pattern, 
that any man in his senses would deliber- 
ately turn from these to choose a pug? 
Mamma,” continued Laura, finding that her 
sisters were silenced by this remark, “ all I 
ask is, that Moxon should teach me while 
she is here all the cleanest and most deli- 
cate parts of her work, such as ironing our 
lace as well as the other things I have men- 
tioned; then that Sarah and cook should 
do such parts of it as are not fit for my oc- 
cupation; and that before you decide on 
any other plan I should have a month’s fair 
trial, and prove whether I cannot do it well 
and advantageously.” 

“ It would be a great disadvantage to us,” 
said Harriet. “I should not like my sister 
to work like a servant.” 

“] never should work like a servant; I 
should do everything, you would see, in a 
neater, cleaner, and more intelligent way 
than ever Moxon does.” 

“ Everybody would find it out.” 

“ That I should not mind,” observed the 
mother, “if it was our duty to agree to the 
plan. [really do not see why Laura should 
not try it for a month.” 

“Tt is quite a new invention, you know,” 
said Laura, “ to let gentlewomen have noth- 
ing to do in the house: our grea nd- 
mothers had no notion of such idleness. 





How often did our Great-Aunt Clare amuse 
us with descriptions of how the Colonel 
used to come and pay his duty to her elder 
sister, and she as a child used to look on and 
admire his uniform and his wig? She and 
her friends, the Member’s daughters, used 
to iron their laces and great great-grand- 
papa’s ruffs out of doors in the hot weather, 
under the great walnut-trees, and the young 
officers used to go in and out of the house 
to fetch and carry the irons for them and 
lounge about her ironing board. What a 
beauty she must have been, if she was like 
her portrait. And what a pretty scene it 
must have been, old Great-Aunt Delia in 
her quilted petticoat and the little hat stuck 
on the top of her powdered curls, lifting up 
the delicate laces and frills with her dainty 
hands, and their ancient mother keeping a 
sharp look-out from the casement, and call-, 
ing the Colonel to order if she thought his 
compliments caused any pause in the busi- 
ness of the afternoon. en they used to 
spin. What a graceful occupation that 
must have been.” 

“ There,” said Josephine, impatiently and 
almost bitterly, “itis of no use talking of 
Aunt Delia’s ironing, and your doing it, as 
if it was equally natural. You know very 
well that in those days they all did it. The 
girls met together, followed by their maids 
carrying the things that were to be ironed, 
they had regular ironing parties, and used 
to gossip over the affairs of Yhe neighbour- 
hood, just as we do now at the afternoon 
tea. The ironing-board was a favorite re- 
sort of the beaux a hundred years ago, but if 
you take to ironing the lace, Laura, eve 
man we know will stare, but nobody wi 
admire.” - 

“T dare say not,” answered Laura, good- 
humouredly, for she sincerely desired to 
carry her point. “ And I do not mind con- 
fiding to you, Josey, that if there was any 
innocent occupation in the world so be- 
coming that it would make me admired, I 
should certainly take to it. Of course I 
have wished I was one of those pcople who 
give pleasure to others merely by letting 
themselves be looked at, but it’s of no use 
wishing, so I think of writing an essay 
‘On the regrets of a Plain Young Lady.’ 
If any one will give a hundred pounds for 
it, we can have a new maid; if not, I hope 
to be allowed to play the part myself.” 

“It is a pity that you will make yourself 
out to be plain,” said Harriet; “ your takin 
it for granted, as you always do, is enoug 
to make people agree that it is so.” 

“ No,” said Laura; “if you said the same 
thing people would not agree to it, they 
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would only say what an affected girl you 
were.” 

Josephine was silent, she gave her sister 
credit for much higher principle than any 
which governed herself or Harriet. More- 
over, she was very willing that their house 
should still be comfortable, and that all those 
little matters should be attended to which 
take time and nicety, but which are by no 
means laborious, and which, in fact, make 
the difference between a well regulated 
house and one which is disorderly and dis- 
creditable. 

Only, thought Josephine, I could not bear 
to have it said that Laura did these things ; 
I should even be happy to ae the thing 
was kept quiet, but 1 do not like to have it 
sup that we have come down in the 
world. George’s family, as it is, hold them- 
selves a little above us, and I think his sis- 
ters would feel it if we demeaned ourselves 
to menial occupation ; they would make me 
feel it too. 

“ Can you think of anything better to be 
done?” said their mother, with a sigh. 
“ You know that even if I let Laura do this, 
thirty pounds at least have to be saved be- 
sides; the remaining twenty need not be 
thought of, for they would have been spent 
in charity if we had had them.” 

A tedious discussion then followed, and 
it was agreed that the greenhouse was a 
Inxury, and could be dispensed with, and 
that the three or four dinner-parties, which 
they were in the habit of giving annually, 
could also be given up, for no one liked to 
propose the laying down of the little car- 
riage, because Mrs. Richmond depended on 
it for her recreation and exercise. 

“If these matters are so arranged,” said 
Laura, “we can save this money without 
any struggling.” 

“ Why do you harp so on that word?” 
said Harriet. 

“ Because I dislike the thing. Consider 
what misery people put themselves to in or- 
der to keep up appearances before their neigh- 
bours, the meanness, the — tLey 
submit to; and what does keeping up ap- 
pearances mean? Why, going without 
realities.” ; ; 

* And pray don’t you consider cleaning 
the plate and washing the china, and ironing 
lace, and dressing hair, going without reali- 
ties ?” said Joesphine, warmly. i 

“ll answer you this day month,” said 
Laura; “in the meantime I declare to you 
that I enjoy my pros ! How often have 
we laughed when Mrs. Andrews has said, 
‘ My dears, I am so constituted that I enjoy 
the east wind.’ Well,I am so constituted 





that I enjoy the notion of being obliged to 

make myself so useful ; and, Josephine and 

Huriet, I hereby promise to make a great 

concession to your prejudices; I promise 

you that nobody shall know!” 

Laura laughed when she said this. Jose- 
hine blushed deeply ; she felt that her sister 
new her real and great objection to the 

plan would melt away before this promise ; 
that she would be truly glad things should 
be done, and would be thankful to her for 
doing them, if only she would keep her 
kindness to herself. 

As for Harriet, she answered openly : 
* Thank you, dear, that will make all the 
difference. You have such curious views 
about duty that I thought you might feel it 
right to tell everybody; but, as that is not 
to be the case, I really do not see why you 
should not indulge your fancy.” She then 
added, “I shall fF coe make a point of 
putting my music away myself now, and I 
shall mend my own gloves.” 


IV. 


“ ArTeR all,” thought Josephine, “two 
hundred pounds is a large sum of money. 
Is it possible that we are going to save it 
by such easy means as these? I really was 
atraid I should have to accept Grace’s prop- 
osition and teach the children.” 

Grace’s proposition, which had been made 
privately, was that Josephine should become 
daily governess to her brother’s children, 
and dine early with them every day. “I 
give Miss Wilson twenty-eight pounds a 
year,” Grace had said; “and I think her 
dinner costs me about twelve pounds a year. 
Now, if you were to take her place, there 
would be a considerable sum earned and 
saved ; and though I must have regularity 
with the children, I would always let one 
of the others come to them when you indi- 
vidually had an invitation that would inter- 
fere with their lessons.” 

Josephine shrunk exceedingly from this 
undertaking, and entreated Grace not to 
mention it, unless nothing better could be 
thought of. “I will not,” said Grace. 
“ But nothing better will be thought of, 
and then I am certain the Andrews would 
be delighted to have Laura; they think so 
much of Laura, and they are not satisfied 
with their present governess.” 

“ We had much better move into a small- 
er house,” said Josephine. 

“ No, Josey ; you forget that your moth- 
er’s house is her own. If she left it, it 
would want doing up for a new tenant, 
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which now she could not afford ; then there 
is the expense of moving, besides the prob- 
ability that the house would stand empty 
before a tenant was found.” 

“O Grace! you think of everything,” 

said poor Josephine, almost in despair. 
* Josephine thought of this the next morn- 
— she woke, and she admitted to her- 
self that the burden was lifted from her 
shoulders, no sacrifice now was demanded 
of her, and Laura -was always craving for 
something to do. 

‘“‘ If she is so very certain that this is her 
mission,” continued Josephine, “I really do 
think we ought not to thwart her.” Wheth- 
er she would have thought so if Laura bad 
not said “ Nobody shall know,” she did not 
stop to consider. 

“ Grandmamma,” said one of the small 
Richmonds, putting in his head the next 
day at breakfast time, “ mamma’s love, and 
— O don’t, Milly, don’t.” 

“ Come in, both of you,” said the grand- 
mother. “Milly,I know you are there; 
don’t pull your brother back. Now, then, 
darlings, what is it?” 

“ Mamma’s love,” repeated the boy — 
“ No, Aunt Josey, not marmalade; we like 
the buttered toast much better — mamma’s 
love, and Uncle Dick’s coming home.” 

“ What, Uncle Dick! how glad mamma 
must be!” 

“ She said she was glad,” lisped the little 
girl ; “ but she cried ; mamma cried.” 

“Is Uncle Dick well ?” 

“ Yes, and he'll be here to-morrow; and 
mamma’s going to have the box room clear- 
ed out and done up for him; and here’s 
his letter which you’re to read ; and, grand- 
mamma, mamma’s love, and will you have 
us to-day, because she’s so busy ? ” 

“Of course she is; and her governess 


e out too. Yes, dears, you can stay. : 
iif any excellent and delightful young man 


ou’ve had your breakfast ?” 





“No; my thrush. He’s coming home 
(Uncle Dick is)—at least pa said he 
thought he was— to get married.” 

The girls looked at one another. “Just 
like Gilbert,” said Josephine, aside to Laura; 
“fancy his talking in that way before the 
children.” 

“Mamma said, ‘Oh don’t, Gilbert,’ to 
papa,” observed the little fellow, for he had 
caught some of their words. 

0 Lo choose wives for theirselves *” 
inquire ss Milly Richmond. 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“Oh!” answered the small lady, and 
seemed to ponder. 

The aunts were rather uncomfortable, 
and changed the subject of discourse, till 
the children had finished eating, and had 
demanded leave to go into the garden and 
dig in a small plot which they considered 
their own. 

“ You may depend on it that Grace will 
strain every nerve to keep Dick with her,” 
said Josephine; “for of course if he will 
marry, she would like to have some influence 
over his choice. No doubt there has been 
some sort of joke between her and Gilbert 
already as to her choosing a wife for him.” 

“ Well, my dears,” said the politic mother, 
“Dick is an excellent young man, and 
would be a very good match for almost any 

. 1 ” > 


“We know that, mother,” said Laura, 
unable to forbear laughing; “but Grace 
does not intend to bestow him on one of 
your daughters.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Richmond ; 
“but, girls, you are far too fond of laughing at 
young men. ~No one comes near us whom 
some one of you has not set before the 
others in a ridiculous light.” 

“ Whatever I may have said, mother,” 
observed Laura, “I shall infallibly forget, 


The children admitted that they had, but |! should have the good taste to make me an 


they were evidently ready for a second: 
The girl sat on Har-| such a case 


edition of this meal. 2 
riet’s knees, sipped her coffee, and remarked 
with satisfaction how sweet it was, and how 
strong. The boy, after a series of chuckles, 
brought a very tame young thrush out of 
his pocket —-a creature by far too precious 
to be left behind —and setting it on the 
table-cloth, let it share in all that his aunts 
would give him. 

“Oh! he’s so tame,” quoth the little 
urchin. ° 

“ What, Uncle Dick?” said Laura, mis- 
chievously. “Is Uncle Dick so tame?” 
Uncle Dick had not exactly that reputa- 
tion. 





offer — nobody ever will, of course, but in 
promise you beforehand to 
accept him, if” —— 

“If what, Laura?” 

“Tf his sister will let me.’ 

“ Nonsense!” said the mother. “ And, 
pray, why do you think nobody ever will 
make you a suitable offer ?” 

“It’s a sort of presentiment that I have,” 
answered Laura. “I think things go on as 
they begin. Nobody ever pays me a com- 
pliment. People talk to me and to you, 
mamma, just in the same tone; but to Jo- 
sephine and Harriet they say all sorts of 
foolish things! However, I mustgo, Mox- 
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on will be here directly, and I shall have a 
great deal to do.” 

Dick, otherwise Richard Vernon, Esq., 
was Grace’s only brother. He was several 

ears younger than herself, and soon after 
oe marriage he had come into possession 
most unexpectedly of a moderate estate, 

which was left to him by a distant cousin, 
: ther with several thousand pounds. 
Dick, who was then in a Government office, 
immediately gave out to his sister that he 
meant to marry. She actually believed 
him, though, when a very young. man does 
marry, it is seldom from any deliberate in- 
tention beforehand. 

Dick was at that time just of age. Grace 
accordingly made her preparations. She 
invited » al of the most desirable girls in 
the neighbourhood to come and pay her a 
visit, and got him to come also. 

But Dick, instead of being delighted, first 
with all of them, and then with one in par- 
ticular, took the contrary course. First he 
inclined to the fair one, because she was so 
grave and still; then he admired the witty 
one, because she was so independent (this 
young lady was rather older than himself, 
and was fully aware of the transparent de- 
vice that was being played out) ; finally, he 
was captivated, also, with the clever one. 
In fact, he had not been in the house a fort- 
night before he was on what might have al- 
most been called affectionate terms with all 
three. He was a charming fellow, and very 
young for his age, and very sociable. The 
clever girl regarded him as a handsome and 
interesting boy; the witty one laughed at 
him openly when he tried to be sentimental ; 
and he found out that the fair one liked 
somebody else. 

Dick then thought he was rather too 
young to marry ; told his sister he should 
wait till he was twenty-three, and set forth 
on his travels, determined to look well about 
him, leaving the clever girl and the witty 
one secretly very wroth with Grace, because 
each thought she could have made an impres- 
sion if she might have had him to herself; 
but what could either do in the presence of 
two spectators and a rival ? 

These travels, once begun, were protract- 
ed through eight years, and took Dick into 
all quarters of the globe. His sister now 
thought he never would settle down 
at all. Great, therefore, was her delight 
when at last a letter came which set forth 
that he was tired of having no settled home, 
and that he was on his way to England, and 
meant to stay three months with his sister 
before he decided where to live. 

His land had no house upon it. If there 





had been one, and he had lived in it, some 
good mother would long ere that have mar- 
ried him to her daughter. 

Dick in due course‘arrived. Some 
ple do not tell much about themselves in 
their letters, therefore Grace was a little 
surprised to find that this young brother of 
hers had not developed into the sort of man 
she expected to find him. 

“ What do you think of him?” she said 
to her husband, when they were alone. 
“ He was always a dear fellow.” 

“Think of him,” answered Gilbert. 
‘“‘ Well, he looks like a young naval officer, 
and he talks like a parson. He seemed quite 
surprised to find that we had no family 
prayers.” 

“ Because we used to have them when he 
went away, and so we ought to have now, 
only that it is such a trouble to get the boys 
off to school, and if we have them after they 
are gone, the tradespeople begin to call for 
orders and interrupt us. Then at night you 
would not like to be fetched out of your 
study at any particular time.” 

“ Of course not,” was the prompt reply. 

“ And I cannot let the servants sit up an 
indefinite time to wait for your coming. 
They must go to bed early; they have so 
much to doin the day.” 

“My mother manages to have prayers,” 
said Gilbert. 

“ Ah! that is a different thing.” 

“TI always liked Dick,” said Gilbert, 
composedly. “I wish health was as 
catching as a fever, and I could catch it of 
him. He’s such a joyous sort of fellow, 
too, and I must say his religion sits very 
naturally on him.” 

“Oh! we were brought up religiously,” 
said Grace. 

“ We!” repeated Gilbert, with idle good- 
humour. “Then I suppose you mean to 
say that it is I who made you the worldly 
woman that you are?” 

“ Gilbert, you’re not in earnest!” said 
Grace, colouring. 

“ It’s a very odd thing,” said Gilbert, con- 
sidering her quietly, as she turned to look 
at him, “a very odd thing that you should 
get handsomer as you grow older. I was 
thinking only the other day that you were 
not nearly so good-looking when I married 

ou.” 

“ But, Gilbert,” said Grace, persuasively, 
“ you don’t really consider me worldly ?” 

“ Don’t I?” inquired the compliant hus- 
band. 

‘No, certainly not,” said Grace, in a tone 
of sincere conviction. 


“ All right,” replied Gilbert ; and after a 
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pause he added, “ Dick seems as fond of the 
children as ever.” 

It was lucky for Mr. Richard Vernon 
that he was fond of children, for he found 
the house full of them, and they were chil- 
dren of the most demonstrative and affec- 
tionate sort. 

It was a usual thing with him shortly, to 
be woke in the morning by very small chil- 
dren, who, having escaped from the nurse- 
ry, stood on tiptoe holding by his counter- 
pane, stared at him with great eyes, and de- 
parted, after ascertaining that he had not 
got away in the night. 

Boys not quite so small came to see him 
shave, and poked their fingers into his po- 
matum. Small girls waylaid him on the 
stairs, and made him carry them down. 
When he was seated the family clustered 
about him, and caused him to go through 
all his accomplishments—to whistle, to 
sing, and imitate the cries of animals ; af- 
ter this, when he went to the stables, the 
boys went too. 

“It’s a pity mistress allows it,” observed 
the nurse to her subordinate. ‘* Master 
would be driven wild if they did it to him.” 

Dick was by no means driven wild. He 
seemed a deal bored by certain efforts 
that were made in the neighbourhood for 
his amusement ; but he liked the company 
of children, and the first time he called on 
Mrs. Richmond he brought the five youngest 
with him, carrying the baby—who was 
rather an old baby — on his shoulder. 

“ Harriet is as pretty as ever,” he ob- 
served, when he came home. 

“ Do you think so?” said Grace, a little 
coldly. 

“Yes, and she chattered on in the old 
way. Josephine is-improved.” 

As Josephine was engaged, Grace did 
not care what he thought of her, and his 
last remark about Harriet reassured her. 
“ Did you see Laura?” she inquired. 

“No; they said she was busy. Gilbert 
says she is the best of them. I’ve almost 
forgotten her. Isn’t she rather plain ?” 

“No. I should hardly call her plain,” 
answered Grace, determined to be dispas- 
sionate. ‘“ She has a sweet expression, but 
she is very like both the others, and yet not 
equal to them. That is what makes her 
appear plain when they are by.” Then, 
suddenly changing the subject, “ Dick,” she 
said, “I am afraid you think we have 
brought up our children like little heath- 
ens.” 

“ Why, what makes you think so?” 

“ O, your having taught them hymns, and 
given them those Bible picture-books; be- 





sides, I know you talk to them about reli- 
on.” 

“ Of course,” said Dick. 

“T have had so much to do,” observed 
Grace, in an apologetic tone. “I strained 
every nerve for a long time to prevent dear 
Gilbert from giving up his profession, and 
then, when f found that was inevitable, I 
had still to keep up his spirits in doing it, 
though I knew it was a mistake, and though, 
of course, I deeply disapproved.” 

“So it is a deplorable mistake,” said 
Dick ; “ but he seems perfectly contented 
now, and certain that he shall make him- 
self a name.” 

“O, yes, but that hope too it is now my 

art to encourage. He could not write if 
fre did not expect to succeed in the end; 
and so, what with my anxieties, and Gilbert 
taking up so much of my time, and other 
circumstances, I have, I don’t know how it 
is, almost lost sight of ” —— 

Here Grace came to a stop. A brother 
not unfrequently excuses himself to 
his sister, and admits to her that he has lost 
sight of the principles in which they were 
both educated ; ——— he confides to her 
a certain regret that the cares and the ways of 
this world should so much have driven out 
the faith and the customs of his father’s 
house ; but it is not often that a sister so 
talks to a brother. Aclergyman’s children 
in their father’s parsonage do certain things 
as a matter of course. They o to church, 
they attend family prayers, they help with 
the schools, and interest themselves about 
the parish charities. It is only when they 
have long left it and him, that it becomes 
evident what sort of people they truly are. 
Then they do and attend to such things as 
they really consider important, and if they 
are very busy, they naturally lay aside the 
rest. 

“Thave had so many duties and cares 
that I have had no time to attend to reli- 
gion,” really means, “I have not been sen- 
sible of its paramount importance, and of 
its supreme consolations.” 

Dick had hardly been aware of any dif- 
f rence b>tween himself and his sister when 
they parted, but in him the principle of life 
had grown, as all things will grow that live : 
on the other hand, Grace had only put away 
a dead thing, because it was a trouble to 
carry it about with her. A tear twinkled 
on her eyelashes as she stooped over her 
work, and she did not try to finish her speech. 
Dick felt a sensation of surprise, which was 
as much owing to her manner as to anything 
she had said. : 


She was five ye nior, and he had 
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always looked up to her; but now, he was 
stronger, wiser, and richer than she was ; he 
was free, and she had bound herself with 
many ties; moreover, a certain force of 
character which had once obtained dominion 
over him was softened by a long course of 
attention to a singular man, who required a 
great deal of managing, by her love to, and 
self-denial for the sake of her many chil- 
dren, and by the tender trust that both hus- 
band and children reposed in her. 

He presently answered, without the least 
shadow of blame in his manner; but she 
was painfully aware bow much he pitied 
her, as if she had missed the very best bless- 
ing out of her life; he “ wondered how she 
could have got on without it.” 

Grace hardly knew; she had alwa 
loved this brother exceedingly, and the dis- 
covery of such a difference between them 

ave her keen pain — more pain at first than 
it did to be sure that she had left no place 
for God in her world. She had hoped that 
Dick would help her to manage her great 
boys, they were twins, and were thirteen 
years old; she wanted him to persuade Gil- 
bert to put them to a better school, and to 
advise her what to do about money affairs. 
She had no notion of getting help or strength 
from the Unseen; and this brother of hers, 
now that he was come and would help her, 
had matter in his thoughts that she could 
not share; in talking with him, she must 
have reservations just as she had with her 
husband ; she had love from her husband, 
but not real companionship, and now she 
felt that she could not have it from Dick 
either. 

Her schemes also were out of place for 
him. She had taken pains to make his com- 
ing known, and the whole neighbourhood 
had called, which Dick found rather a bore; 
then she had arranged a pic-nic, an archery 
party, a dinner; other people had done the 
like, and now she felt sure that some of the 
families with whom she should most have 
liked to be allied were not at all to his 
taste ; moreover, she could now do nothing with 
him, ber little manceuvres would be evident 
to his experienced eyes; and whereas she 
wanted him to improve his position or his 
fortune by marriage, his head was full of 
schemes for improving the positions of the 
crowds below him; as for any notion of 
rising higher, he thought himself already at 
the top. He had read what was best worth 
reading, he had seen what was most worth 
seeing, and he was an Englishman of good 
estate, — what 
he wanted a wi 


e want more! Why 
meant to choose 
himself one ; and ted a house, he was 









going to build himself one, and in that house 
e meant to rule. 

“ Marry !” exclaimed Gilbert, when talk- 
ing the matter over with his wife; “ mot he ; 
he expects too much. In the first place he 
wants a religious wife.” 

“ Of course,” said Grace; “and .a culti- 
vated woman.” 

“And one of a sweet and compliant 
temper,” continued Gilbert; “ for Master 
Dick has old-fashioned notions. He made 
me blush yesterday, I declare, for he asked 
some questions, and when I referred him to 
you —‘ What,’ he answered, ‘ do you allow 
your wife to arrange these affairs?’ I re- 
plied as became me, that I hoped I knew 
my place.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Grace; “ Dick is 
quite right. 1 wish you did know your place 
and would take it.” 

“T can’t, my dear; you wouldn’t let me.” 

° me,” said Grace. “ Give orders 
yourself, and see them carried out.” 

“ Tt’s all very well to talk,” answered he, 
carelessly, then suddenly checking himself, 
he added, with mock gravity, “ and now I 
think of it, I always do.” 

“ Really, Gilbert !” exclaimed his wife. 

“Why, I thought that was what you 
wanted me tosay. You should have heard 
Denver’s panegyric on his wife this morn- 
ing ; it made everyone laugh, it was so un- 
expected.” : 

Gilbert had been a guest that morning at 
a wedding breakfast. The host was not the 
bride’s father, and when the health of his 
wife was drunk he rose and returned thanks 
for her. 

“It was avery neat speech,” Gilbert said ; 
‘he attributed to her every virtue under the 
sun, and concluded thus : — ‘ She has shared 
my sorrows, doubled my comforts, and — 
and,’ looking round on his children, ‘ and 
trebled my expenses.’ ” 


Vv. 


A Monrtu passed over the heads of the 
Richmond family : it was the month of Au- 
gust, and everything seemed to go so well 
with them, that they almost forgot the dimi- 
nution of income—no real comfort had 
been taken away. Laura was very happy 
in learning and practising her new duties; 
in fact, there is a natural pleasure in the 
exercise of everything which can be called 
handicraft. All children know this, and 
many grown-up, people. The possession of 
hammer and nails is delightful, as every one 
knows who has ever gone so far in the use 
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of them as to cover a box with chintz, or 
plan an ornamental curtain for a lookin 
glass. Laura fitted up her little room wit 
all sorts of hooks and nails and brackets ; 
and there she sat enjoying herself over her 
lishing operations, the arrangement of 
~ china, and the getting up of frills and 
lace. She had expected that at first many 
remarks would have been made about her 
proceedings. She had also thought it likely 
that when they found how easy and pleas- 
ant the said occupations were, her sisters 
would, from time to time, have come in to 
help her with them. Nothing of the kind 
occurred. It is astonishing how soon people 
reconcile themselves to a convenient change, 
when once it comes into operation. The 
mother was reconciled at once ; she respect- 
ed and delighted in the feeling which had 
prompted Laura to move into the gap, and 
fill it up so pleasantly ; she would not dis- 
courage her, nor rob her of the great 
which she believed her to be deriving 
her conscientious labour. She saw her look- 
ing well and happy, she knew Laura was not 
fond of society, and had often, even before 
there was any need for it, contrived excuses 
for keeping out of it. She therefore used no 
more pressure to make her go out than she 
had been accustomed to 4 “T am not 
amused at parties,” Laura would sometimes 
say ; “I feel shy, and I am sure I am often 
in the way.” “ You -will not cure shyness 
by keeping out’ of society altogether,” the 
mother would answer, “and -I think it is 
but right that you should accept one invita- 
tion in three.” 

One invitation in three or four Laura 
accepted still, but instead of looking her best 
in society, talking her best, singing her best, 
as was the case with her sisters, the exact 
contrary came to pass. She was much the 
most important of the sisters when at home, 
in her brother’s house, or among intimate 
friends ; but in society she was of no impor- 
tance at all. As for Josephine, she had.in- 
tended to help Laura when first she entered 
on her new duties, but a change in the pros- 
pects of George Philpott enabled him to 
marry sooner than had been expected, and 
Josephine was looking forward to be a wife, 
in three months. She had, therefore, more 
than usual to do; and not only that, she now 
wished to think of Laura’s conduct as little 
better than a freak, the indulgence of a pe- 
culiar fancy. ‘“ When I am gone,” she ar- 
gued, “ mamma will be better off by all I 
cost her; she can then afford to have anoth- 
er servant, no doubt, and though my trous- 
seau has to be provided at a particularly in- 
convenient time, it would be just as easy to 
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borrow money to have a servant during 
these three months, as for it: and but for 
Laura herself, and her queer determination, 
it must have been done, and then I should 
never have had the annoyance of thinking 
that perhaps George’s sisters would find her 
out, and express their surprise and vexa- 
tion.” P 
Harriet. of course, could do nothing to 
help Laura; there were twice as many par- 
ties as usual, and she went to them all; she 
was an ornament wherever she appeared. 
Harriet accordingly found at first nothing 
to say ; Laura‘ dressed her hair for her, and 
did it most becomingly ; it would never do 
to set her against so convenient an accom- 
plishment, nor to let her think she ought not 
to stay at home and do what had to be done, 
for in that case some one else must under- 
take to do it. That was how Harriet argued 
just at first, and then she forgot all about 


\it; took the whole matter for granted, and 


rang her bell for Laura to come to her and 
fasten up her hair just as she had formerly 
rung for Moxon. Laura on the other hand 
was extremely anxious that her sisters should 
not perceive in her any repentance or regret. 
She knew from various hints let fall by 
Grace, that Gilbert by no means thought 
well of his mother’s affairs, and only hoped 
that she might have no further diminution 
of income before Josephine’s marriage. 

“ After that,” thought Laura, “mamma 
might again lose fifty or sixty pounds a year, . 
and we could go on exactly the same and 
without any struggling, because that is just 
what Josephine costs her.” __ 

Several parties were now given by Mrs. 
Gilbert Richmond and other ladies. Laura 
seldom appeared at them, and Richard 
Vernon, though he took not the least inter- 
est in her, noticed the circumstance. . 

“ Why does Laura go out so seldom, Miss 
Richmond ?” he inquired. a 

“ Oh,” said Harriet, “ with a foolish little 
feeling of shame, “ I don’t think Laura cares 
particularly about society.” ‘ae 

“I wonder whether they push that girl 
into the background,” thought Dick, “ or 
make a household drudge of her ? ” ; 

Now Dick liked to be with the Miss Rich- 
monds rather than with other girls in the 
neighbourhood. Josephine was going to be 
married ; Harriet, to do her justice, had 
plenty of self-respect, and did not want to flirt 
with him; and Laura, a shy, soft-voiced, silent 
girl, would sit looking quietly on, not expect- 
ing, and evidently not desiring to be taken 
any notice of. Her shyness did not extend 
to him, that he observed at once ; moreover, 
she did not want for penetration; he knew, 
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for he had seen it in her face, that she was 
much amused at the little attempts some- 
times made to gain his attentions, and 
at his little attempts to get away from such 
wey as might happen to bore him. And 
she no more expected to engage his attention 
herself, than to find herself adored by the 
Great Mogul. 

Dick had bought his sister a new boat, 
and when it arrived, he proposed to take 
her down the river in it. They were to 
drive home in his drag. She assented glad- 
ly, and added — 

“T told the Miss Grattans that we were 
going down some day this week, and they 
said they should be delighted to join us.” 

“ Oh,” said Dick, who had foreseen this, 
and who disliked these two young ladies 
chiefly because his sister was always thrust- 
ing them in his way; “ I asked your sisters- 
in-law to go: the boat lies at their landing 
at the bottom of their orchard. I shall put 
them in, and drop down for you.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Gilbert Rich- 
mond. 

“T told them that, if you decided to go 
to-day, I would let them know,” he contin- 
ued, and off he presently set, taking three 
of the children with him. 

These three consisted of Milly, who was 
about six years old; Reginald, a little boy 
who talked as if his mouth was full of plums; 
and the baby, who was nearly two years 
old, a young lady who made about ten 
words do the work of hundreds, and yet was 
applauded whenever she spoke, and very 
eeldom misunderstood. 

“ Lolly,” said the baby as her uncle car- 
ried her. 

“ She means that we’re going to see Aunt 
Laura,” observed the little girl. 

“ Lolly,” repeated the baby, with a satis- 
fied air. The baby was devoted to Laura: 
a practical mind will probably see reason 
enough for this in the fact that Laura now 
habitually spent her mornings in the little 
room which had been Moxon’s. Cakes, figs, 
biscuits, and other delicacies were kept in 
it, and when the baby, having trotted out of 
the drawing-room window to Laura’s win- 
dow, had been lifted in, and kissed, and 
praised, and when she had been set down 
again, anc had proceeded with great saga- 
city to a drawer containing good things, 
and had slapped it with the palms of her fat 
hands, and said, “ Lolly, open,” Laura al- 
ways did open it, exclaiming, “ Clever little 
thing,” and gave her something nice out of 
it to eat.’ 

Laura held a seance in this room rather 
often —that is to say, as often as the little 





Richmonds came to see their grandmother . 


in the morning. 

Of course it is not to be’supposed that 
when Laura said, “ Nobody shall know,” 
she meant to include her nephews and _nie- 
ces; for these little people were always c 
nisant of everything that went on in their 
grandmother’s house. And even the baby, 
if she missed one of her aunts from the cir- 
cle, would insist upon making a progress 
through the house in search of her, unless 
her absence had been accounted for in terms 
that the little creature could understand. 

It is very certain, however, that many 
children have quite discretion enough not 
to talk of things which they have been 
told to keep to themselves; always suppos- 
inz that the reasons for this reticence have 
been duly explained to them. 

The elder children knew, because the 
matter had been explained to them, that 
their grandmother had not near so much 
money as formerly, that consequently she 
had one less servant, Aunt Laura washing 
the tea-things, &c.; but that they were not 
to talk about this, because their aunts did 
not wish it to be known. Accordingly, they 
never did talk about it out of the family. 
But then they regarded “ Uncle Dick” as 
one of the family ; and once or twice had 
said things which rather surprised him. 

That morning, when they entered the 
drawing-room Fea the garden, and had 
been informed by the housemaid that Mrs. 
Richmond and the young ladies were out, 
Dick was about to return, but the baby pull- 
ed him vehemently to the door; and when 
he took her up to carry her off she began to 
cry. 
ch She wants to find Aunt Lolly,” said the 


x Baby must see her aunts some other 
day,” said Dick ; “ they are out.” 

“ Aunt Lolly isn’t out,” said the boy with 
scorn. “Of course she never goes out in 
the morning, when she’s got all that to do.” 

“ Yes, Miss Laura is at home,” said Sa- 
rah, the housemaid ; “ but she’s busy.” 

The baby by this time had struggled 
down, and got into the garden, and she was 
ronning away as fast as her little fat legs 
could carry her. 

Dick only staid to leave a message with 
the maid, and then he followed — passed 
the kitchen window, passed the window of 
the late Mr. Richmond’s study, and came to 
another window, following the children. It 
was about two feet from the ground ; and 
as he came up, the legs of the two elder ones 
were disappearing inside, and the baby was 
clamouring to be taken in also. 
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“Now, children,” he heard Laura say, 
‘* how often have I told you not to come in 
by the window? Look at baby: she is 
stamping upon the carnations.” 

Dick then appeared. Laura was standing 
in the middle of the room, with a deal table 
before her. A small tub of hot water stood 
upon it, and she had just lifted a china cu 
form it, and was drying it with an affair whic 
maids call a glass-cloth. Dick, seeing that 
she was not in a condition to shake hands 
with him, lifted his hat. Laura was adorn- 
ed with a large white linen apron, and when 
she saw him she looked a little dismayed. 

He, on the contrary, found nothing in 
her occupation to excite his attention. He 
had travelled long enough to see men and 
women do all sorts of things in all sorts of 
ways; so he lifted in the baby, and sitting 
down on the window-sill, with his legs among 
the carnations, began to talk about his pro- 
posed row down the river ; and Laura, after 
a moment of hesitation, went on washing 
the breakfast-service, and hanging the cups 
upon a row of little hooks. 

The baby was soon seated quietly on the 
floor, biting minute bits out of an apple 
with the whitest little teeth in the wold : 
and the two other children began to do the 
honours of the place. 

“This is where grandmamma keeps all 
her best things, Uncle Dick. Oh, grandma’s 
got such beautiful plates, with birds on 
them.” 

And gradmamma’s got a silver stag.” 

“Indeed.” . 

“Aunt Lolly, do show him the silver 
stag.” 

“ Presently,” said Laura, smiling. 

“ You shall see it presently, Uncle Dick. 
Ob, and grandmamma’s got some silver 
tankards, too. We know when they’re 
going to be used, don’t we, Lolly? Uncle 
Dick, have you heard that we’re going to 
be at the wedding breakfast ? Grandmam- 
ma says we shall, all but baby; and it only 
wants nine weeks and a half to the wedding. 
Oh, I wish it would come to-morrow.” 

** You shall come too, Uncle Dick, said the 
liberal-minded little boy, inviting him on the 
spot. “Oh, what fun it will be for Aunt 
Josey; and we shall go and stay in Aunt 
Josey’s house. Lolly, when will it be your 
turn to be married ?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Laura, demurely, 
and not more put out of countenance than 
might have been expected. 

“ She can’t be married,” said Miss Milly, 
“till somebody comes to marry her; can 
you, Lolly?” : 

Laura had been startled into her first an- 





swer, but now she said nothing; and Dick - 
made some slight observation, which was 
intended in her interest to divert the chil- 
dren’s attention ‘to something else. But 
when they had answered it, and a further 
question that he put, they returned to the 
attack. 

“It won't be at all fair, then, if somebody 
doesn’t come,” said the boy, tumbling him- 
self head over heels out of the window. 
Then, as if the suitability of the thing had 
suddenly struck him, he secured Dick by 
the legs, and exclaimed, “‘ Why can’t Uncle 
Dick marry her@ Perhaps he came on pur- 

e.” 
“ No, he didn’t,” said Milly, “he came to 
see mamma; and perhaps Lolly doesn’t 
wish ” 

Dick, with a countenance of the utmost 

ible redness, and literally held by the 
egs, did not know what to do or where to 
look. 

“Oh, yes, she does. Iknow she does. 
Uncle Dick, dear, do marry Lolly,—do. She 
wants you to marry her so much, don’t you, 
Lolly ? and we want to go to the wed- 
ding.” 

Dick’s self-possession so utterly failed him, 
that he sat stock still; and the ridiculous 
reason which came out as sufficient to bring 
him to this family arrangement struck him 
so forcibly, that in spite of himself he burst 
into an irresistible fit of laughing. 

“ Come along,” he exclaimed, as soon as 
he could recover, “ it’s time we were off ;” 
and he shook himself free of the boy’s de- 
taining arms, and was wondering how he 
could turn round and look at Laura, when, 
to his relief,he heard the door open and 
shut again. She was gone; and he wished 
and so did she, that she had had the sense 
and foresight to retire before. 

“ Well, I never did feel so utterly put out 
of countenance!” said Dick, marching 
across the garden, with his face still all 
aglow. “The only drawback to being with 
children is that they now and then say such 
disastrous things. ‘Wants to marry you 
so much !’ Well, if it had been said of any 
of the other girls in the neighbourhood ! 
But this particular one, if she has such a 
wish, has certainly the grace to keep it to 
herself. I know nothing of her; and, upon 
my word, it was too bad. I must be partic- 
ularly civil to her this afternoon.” 

Here the children overtook him; and he 
told them a story all the way home by 
way of making them forget this matrimonial 
conversation. 

In the afternoon Laura did not appear. 

“] wonder,” thought Dick, ‘‘ whether she 
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minds it much, and whether she was much | a second misunderstanding while I am cor- 
put out of countenance.” recting the first.” If he was making a mis- 
Probably she was; for the next day he | take himself in so thinking, he should not 
met her suddenly in the réad, and she was | be severely blamed, for several women as 
so painfully embarrassed that though he | young and fairer than Laura had helped 
greeted her with the most successful air of | him in the making of it, and were helping 
unconsciousness, she stammered,: blushed, | him still. 
and could not look at him. Soin pity to| So he watched his opportunity, and one 
her he was obliged to take his leave, instead | morning, when Laura’s mother and _ her sis- 
of turning and walking a little way with her | ters were out, he again approached her win- 
as he had intended. dow from the garden, taking care to sing an 
She was very successful after that in| air as he came along which should prevent 
keeping out of his way; did not enter her | his taking her at unawares. : 
brother’s house, nor sit in’fAe drawing-room| “Oh, Laura,” he said, when he reached 
at home, lest he should come in. Yet at the | the open window, “I am so glad to find 
end of a week, when he did encounter her, | you here ; I wanted to have a little friendly 
she was still shy, still abashed. talk with you.” Laura seemed overcome 
“ Poor little girl!” he thought (Laura | with bashfulness, and a delicate bloom over- 
was as tall as most other women). ‘“ What spread her cheeks and forehead, which very 
is to be done? I must manage to restore | much improved her face. She had a num- 
her self-respect if I can.” ber of spoons and forks, and some old- 
But for several days after this he did not fashioned silver utensils spread before her, 
see her, and then she dined at her brother’s and seemed to be brushing one, and an 
house, and avoided him with such bashful! other, with some crimson powder spread 
persistency, that he was afraid every one ‘upon a thing like a highly-magnified tooth- 
would notice. It was a very real feeling, | brush. 
that was evident, and it seemed to grow| She looked up when Dick appeared, but 
upon her. So Dick revolved the matter in she made him no answer whatever, and he 
his mind, and decided that he would speak | sat down on the window-sill as before, with 
to her about it in a plain, simple manner, | his feet among the flowers, and began to 
just as if he was a relative and much older talk first on indifferent subjects with the 
than herself— would assure her that he! most frank, friendly, and unembarrassed 
knew the children had quite misinterpreted | manner possible. 
her sentim-nts — and talk afterwards about | Laura had the usual white apron with its 
other things till she was again at her ease. | large bib pinned before her; it made her 
This conversation was to begin somewhat | slender figure look even more girlish than 
in this way: he was to remark that children | usual, and her shyness added to the effect. 
often make ridiculous speeches, and she, | She could not dispense with her occupation, 
knowing what was coming, was to turn her, but while she answered Dick in monosyl- 
young face away and blush. He knew ex-' lables she went on with her polishing opera- 
actly how she would look when she blushed ; | tions, her hands being covered with a pair 
but he did not care for anything but to set | of loose wash-leather gloves. 
matters right; he felt no other interest in| ‘ A droll occupation,” thought Dick, “ but 
the conversation that he thus rehearsed be- | very becoming to her; I never saw her 
forehand. look half so well before.” 
“ As our little niece and nephew did the} At Jast he began to approach the subject 
other day,” he meant to add, and then he) which had brought him Reve. 
was to tell her how absurd they had both | “ I wanted particularly to ask you to go 
been to be so sensitive about it; “for his | to the Grattans’ pic-nic to-morrow ; I hope 
part it was only for the moment, but as she | you will.” 
felt «he matter still,” &c., &c. “TI think I shall have an engagement at 
Aid then he meant to say things which | home,” said Laura. 
wou!:l show her that he was man of some-| “It makes me so uncomfortable to see 
what mature age who had seen a good deal | you hold aloof from all the lit'le parties 
of li‘e, and she was a young, inexperienced | and amusements that — that girls like,” said 
creature, and he could assure her that she | Dick ; “ and to think that it is probably my 
ought never to bestow another thought upon | fault, and that you continue to feel nervous 
this nonsense, and she was to say she would | because I was such a stupid fellow the other 
not, and they were to part friends. day, that I am come to apologise, and to say 
“Only,” thought Mr. Richard Vernon, | that I hope you will go as a particular fa- 
“ it behoves me to be careful not to produce | vour to myself, and to say what— in fact, 
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what I should have said then;” but he did 
not say it, or say anything; for, to do him 
justice, he was beginning to wish himself 
somewhere else, and was conscious that he 
was not holding the part in the conversation 
that he had intended. 

“‘ Perhaps you mean,” said Laura, taking 
him up softly to his great surprise, “ that 


that you should have annoyed yourself with 
the notion that I stayed away from the par- 
ties only because I was afraid to meet you. 
I should have done just the same if you had 
not been here. I had another reason.” 

“ Another reason!” said Dick, recovering 
his temper as suddenly as he had lost it ; 
“and may I ask then what the reason could 


when the children talked nonsense you | be ? 


should have said, ‘ Your Aunt Laura no 
more wishes such a thing than I do.’” She 
paused, Dick stammered out a sort of assent, 
which would have been unmeaning if it had 
been audible, but it was not; and then she 
added, still in the soft, sweet tone, “ Yes, I 
think you should, or you might, have said 
something of that kind. But I do not want 

ou to make any mistake. I cannot help 

eing bashful, but I have long got over the 
original cause, and have assured myself that 
the shortness and slightness of our acquaint- 
ance must have made you certain that I was 
clear of any such wish as they imputed to 
me.” ; 

“‘ Shortness g#fa slightness!” repeated 
Dick, rallying, and very glad to find some- 
thing to say; “I should have said that I 
was on friendly terms with you and your 
whole family, and on such terms I hope to 
continue. Surely you consider me as a 
friend ?” 

“I feel quite friendly towards you,” said 
Laura, now rather composedly, for the 
dreaded subject had been approached and 
probed, and it was not nearly so formidable 
now. Dick had meant to say much more, 
but did not see his way clear to it; at last 
he observed — 

“ Then all this being understood ” — 

“ All what ?” said Laura. 

She means,” thought Dick, “ that I have 
come here professedly to explain and to apolo- 
gise, and have left the thing to be done by 
her.” “It being understood, I mean,” he 
began, “that we are well aware of each 
other’s indifference. I know very well that 
you are utterly indifferent to me, and have 
not condescended to have any designs on 
me or my property.” 

Laura on this looked up quite surprised ; 
the speech had been made with sudden heat, 
and almost with bitterness; it was so blunt- 
ly expressed as to be anything but civil, 
and it was most evident, even to her inex- 
perienced eyes, that Dick was vexed with 
bimself and mortified. 

“ No,” she said, in the same tone of sub- 
dued sweetness, “ I am not utterly indiffer- 
ent to you —I rather like you — as an ac- 


“ Oh, that,” said Laura, “I am not at 
liberty to tell you.” 

“What! a mystery!” he exclaimed, “I 
thought there were no mysteries excepting 
in novels.” , 

“ This is a very homely one, and quite 
simple.” 

“ You will clear it up for me some day, 
will you not?” said Dick, wondering at 
himself for having been put out of temper, 
and feeling that he must not go now till he 
had made her forget that blunt speech. 

“TI do not think I shall,” said Laura. 

“ In that case I shall set myself to find it 
out.” 

“I do not think you will. I suppose you 
will on reflection think as I do, that you 
have no right whatever to search into my 
affairs.” 

“ Well, I do on reflection think so; but, 
Laura ” —— 

“ But what, Mr. Vernon ?” 

“T have always been accustomed to ad- 
dress you by your name,” said Dick, now 
suddenly thrown back again. 

“Of course,” said Laura; “I was a mere 
child when we were last spore 

Dick looked at her, and was surprised 
how from moment to moment she recovered 
her self-possession ; indeed, they were not 
now on equal grounds. In letting him 
know that she had not given away her heart 
unasked, she was only keeping up her temi- 
nine dignity; but he was giving her a piece 
of gratuitous information in saying that their 
indifference was reciprocal. 

* But,” he thought, “ she has come out of 
this scrape very well, and that ought to 
satisfy me. So she did not stay away on 
my — after all.” 

“But Laura is an exceedingly prett 
name,” he began; “I like the p< Me it 

Why do you smile, Miss Richmond? Do 1] 
really see in your face that you cannot re- 
turn the compliment ? ” 

“ Twas not thinking of that,” said Laura; 
“ but the beauty or ugliness of a mere sound 
can be but matter of opinion.” 

“ Dick is an ugly name evidently in your 
opinion.” : 





qnaintance,” she added, “or, since you pre- 


fer the word, as a friend. And I am sorry , 


“ It is not so very —; I like it rather bet- 
ter than Richard.” ; 
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“ Like it rather better than Richard,” re- 
peated Dick, laughing. “ Well, when a 
naturally bashful and modest man goes out 
of his way to say a civil thing, I think, I 
do think, he ought to be met in a spirit 
of ” —— 

“ Reciprocity ?” suggested Laura. 

“Yes. Rather an ugly name, is it? Per- 
haps you think me rather an ugly fellow?” 

“ N ,” said Laura; looking at him as if to 
consider the subject for the first time, “I 
think you are rather handsome.” And a 
smile of amusement lighted up her whole 
face. 

Dick having made a blunder, had no an- 
swer ready; but when he saw that Laura 
was actually laughing, he burst into a laugh 
also, and said, “ Laura, you’re laughing at 
ME.” 

“ Of course I was,” said Laura. “I was 
wondering what you were to do about the 
‘ reciprocity.’” 

“It you made your last speech with 
malice aforethought, and merely to get me 
into a scrape ” 


“ Nothing of the sort. I made it in the in- 


terests of truth and sincerity.” 

“ And pray,’ said Dick, still not master of 
the situation, “ do you think there is any- 
thing in your face or figure to prevent a 
man from thinking you handsome if he 


chooses ?” 

“ Yes, I think there is want of beauty to 
prevent it.” 

“ Well,” said Dick, rallying, after a short 
pause, “ I shall not feel in this case that any 
reciprocity would become me, because the 
look you gave me when you made that civil 

h took away all its value. It was, 
indeed, with a most matter-of-fact, confessed 
carelessness that you gave your verdict. 

“ Why should I have affected to care,” 
said Laura, “about a matter that is of no 
consequence at all? Beauty signifies noth- 
ing toa man; he can get on just as well 
without it — in fact, I think better.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ A plain man takes more pains to make 
himself agreeable.” 

“ More pains than I do?” 

“TI never saw you take pains to be agree- 
able, and pleasing, and attentive, but to one 
lady.” 

Dick was rather alarmed; he counted 
over all the young ladies in his mind, Laura 
jncluded. 

“Indeed !” he exclaimed, “and that 


” 


was 7 
“ My mother,” said Laura. 


“ Well,” answered Dick, as if in apology 
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for himself, “ she is the most charming old 
lady possible.” 

“ And there again is reciprocity. I have 
heard her make very flattering remarks 
about you, and say that you were charming.” 

“ That must have been in answer to some- 
thing disparaging that you had said.” 

“ 0,” said foo, adie, “Thad not 
so much as mentioned you.” 

“ But when she made that sensible re- 
mark, you agreed with her. You said,‘ Yes, 
mamma; so he is.’” 

“ Why, no,” said Laura, “ I didn’t.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Dick, audaciously. 

“ Some people are acute,” replied Laura; 
“they observe the motives of those about 
them; not,” she added, “that any special 
acuteness was needed in such a case as 
this.” 

Dick looked at her with great amusement. 
“ It appears to me,” he said, “ that through 
a mistaken and damaging frankness, I have 
thrown away the advantage that a man 
usually has in talking to an unmarried lady, 
and you are revenging yourself on me.” 

“ You mean, perhaps, that I am using the 
privilege of a friend, and hinting at some- 
thing in you that may not be quite perfect. 
I think it was a friend that you wished to 
be considered, wasn’t it ?” 

“T mean nothing of the kind, my fair 
enemy. I mean that girls in general have 
a fancy, a sort of way of regarding all bache- 
lors as possible suitors.” } 

“ Have they ?” said Laura, demurely. 

“ They have.” 

“ And that is an advantage to the bache- 
lor?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Unless, with the best and kindest of 
motives, and with a certain manly pity in 
his mind for any particular young lady, he 
comes and sets matters in a different light. 
In such a case, you think he makes over the 
advantage to her. Yes, I agree with you, I 
think he does. In fact, I now feel that I 
can talk to you as freely as if I were your 
grandmother.” 

“ Freely !” repeated Dick, “I hope you 
consider that you have done that already. 
I never felt so helplessly under the lash of 
tha feminine tongue before.” 

“T have heard of a prize-fighter,” ob- 
served Laura, who, when he was asked why 
he allowed his little daughter to beat him, 
replied, ‘ It pleases her, and it doesn’t hurt 
me.’” 

“ Tt does hurt me,” said Dick, laughing ; 
“it hurts very much; I feel quite sore 
(when I heard the story though, it was his 
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wife who beat him; you know best, being 
my grandmother, why you altered it). And 
why do you assume that you know my mo- 
tives, and insinuate that I pay attention to 
the old ladies in order to escape ” —— 

“ What ?” asked Laura. 

“Oh!” said Dick, “* now I think of it, I 
am privileged to be as frank as you are; I 
acknowledge therefore, that I did it in or- 
der to escape from the attentions of the 
young ones.” 

This was a stroke of frankness that Lau- 
ra was not prepared for, aod she blushed in 
spite of herself. 

“My sisters are exceptions, of course ?” 
she presently said. 

“ Decidedly! and yourself! How pleas- 
ant it is to speak freely! Yes, there are at 
least three exceptions. One exception is 
going to marry youn Philpott ; another ex- 
ception is afraid of Grace, and can’t bear 
me either; the third exception is my excel- 
lent grandmother ! Laura, do you know that 

ou have a most sweet and musical little 
ugh ?” 

Laura looked up. 

“ T meant that.tor reciprocity,” continued 
Dick. “I have been thinking how I could 
return your one compliment — your compli- 
ment that you afterwards completely ex- 
plained away. Now we are quits. And I 
wish to know what you mean by telling me 
so many unpleasant truths, and making me 
sit on this window-sill to be lectured ? ” 

Laura had finished cleaning her silver, 
and had put it in a basket and risen. 

“ Perhaps I meant it for your good,” she 
said ; “ but now I think of it, that is rather 
an uncomfortable seat. So I will let you go 
now. Good-bye!” 

She came towards him and held out her 
hand. 

“ But suppose I don’t wish to go just 
yet,” said the inconsistent visitor. 

“In that case, of course you can stay; 
only, as I am going, if I Jeave you here you 
must promise to shut down the window 
when you do go.” 

“ You are going ?” 

“ Yes.” 

He took her hand for an instant ; then 
she turned and left the room. He was sur- 
prised, and sat cogitating for full five min- 
utes; then he rose and pulled down the 
window, going down the garden to the riv- 
er, not half pleased with himself, and not 
sure whether, on the whole, he was pleased 
with her. “Why did I let her go?” he 
thought. “I never met with that kind of 
girl before. How vivid her sensations are 
— how shamefaced she was at first, and 
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how completely my little mistake gave her 
courage! She enjoyed making game of 
me. I rather admire that pretty little saucy 
smile. Another motive had she for staying 
away from those stupid parties? I wonder 
what that motive is.” 

Pecuniary losses press far less heavily on 
some people than on others.» Some people 
say, “ How much better not to have possess- 
ed riches, or even an easy competence, than 
to have had such blessings and then lost 
them!” This is one of the common mis- 
takes of an unobservant or distrustful mind. 
It is best, surely, to have every blessing that 
this world can afford, to enjoy it while it is 
bestowed, and submit when it is withdrawn. 
Still, as said before, pecuniary loss falls less 
heavily on some people than on others. 
Those on whom it. falls least heavily are 
those who have scattered the blessing while 
they possessed it, who have looked on mon- 
ey more as a loan than as a gift; if they 
have been able to say while they had it, 
“ these riches will, perhaps, make themselves 
wings, they shall therefore fly in the direc- 
tion that I please while I have power over 
them,” they are likely not to feel it much, 
though, after all that they have nobly spent 
or kindly given, their time for spending and 
giving comes to an end. 

Now it so chanced that Laura’s mother 
had been one of those women who do not 
think much about money; she had been 
willing to go without luxuries that she could 
have afforded in order that her poor neigh- 
bours might have food and raiment: the 
habit of self-denial was therefore already 
formed, and it did not shock her to find that 
now there were more things to go without, 
and more care to be exercised in spending 
what money was left. 

Things went on much as usual for anoth- 
er month, and then what Grace feared and 
Laura had surmised came to pass: another 
letter was received, and Mrs. Richmond lost 
another two hundred a year. Josephine 
was ue at the news, and even Harriet 
was alarmed into common sense by it, but 


the mother took it quietly, only saying, 
“Let me get Josephine married, and then 
it will be time enough to consider what we 
can do.” 

Grace herself considered the matter long 


and painfully. A wedding is a great ex- 
pense to a family, but is the last that ought 
to be grudged. Josephine received from 
her mother all the comforts and conveni- 
ences usually bestowed upon a bride; the 
expenditure required for them trenched 
largely on what was left of the income for 
the coming year, and Grace perceived 
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plainly still further loss and further respon- 
sibility. 

What was to be done? 

“ The two girls,” said Gilbert, “ must go 
out as governesses. I see nothing else for 
it.” 

“Oh, they are of no consequence,” an- 
swered the somewhat: uncommon daughter- 
in-law; “it is your mother that I think 
of.” 

“ Of course I can have her here?” said 
Gilbert. “ She would be a comfort to you, 
and I always like to be with her.” 

“ Of course you do; but, love, we could 
not make her comfortable in this crowded 
house, with no sitting-roum for retirement, 
and no garden. Besides, she has lived so 
many years in that house, she would not 
like to leave it.” 

“You. would not, surely, propose our 
leaving this house just now ¢” observed 
Gibert. “ This is not the time for iucreas- 
ing our expenses.” 

**What would you like to do then?” 
asked Grace. 

“ My dear, what is the good of saying 
that? What do you want. to do? is the 
question, tor you evidently have some 
scheme in your hvad.” 

“If your mother’s house were not her 
own, | should have nothing to propose ; but 
it is. She cannot atford to go on a in 
it. She mignt not be able to let it. Why 
should we not all move into it? It would 
accommodate us well, leaving her her pres- 
ent chamber and her present little quiet sit- 
ting-room. ‘Ihatis, it would do if Jusephine 
and Laura were gone.” 

“ Poor little Laura!” observed Gilbert. 

“ Yes, poor little dear!” said Grace. 
“ But, Gilvert, what else can be done? 
You do not suppose for a moment, knowing 
Laura as you do, that she would remain at 
home to be a burden to any one?” 

“ Couldn’t she teach the children?” 

“No, love, [ think not. I haven’t asked 
any questions yet, but | think your mother 
would be miserable it Harriet was sent away 
instead of Laura. Harriet 1s delicate, and 
troublesome too. No, Laura must go out. 
And, dear Gilvert, it will be a trouble to 
me, but I think Harriet must teach our chil- 
dren.” 

“ Will she ?” asked Gilbert. 

“ She must either do that or leave us. It 
will be, of course, to her interest to please 
me, Gilbert. 1 know she can teach music 
extremely well ; because two or three umes 
last summer she gave our little Harriet a 
lesson for her own amusement. What she 
wants is sense, not knowledge: she has 





plenty of that ; and I must look after her, 
and see that she is obeyed.” 

Mr. Gilbert Richmond fell into his wife’s 
scheme without any hesitation or any dis- 
cussion. So did his mother when it was 
papeet to her; so did Harriet; so did 

aura — it was all so complete, so natural, 
so easy — easy, indeed, for every one but 
Laura, who not only felt hurt that Grace 
should have the entire ement of her 
husband and his whole family, but that she 
herself should not be able to propose any- 
thing half so good, though to her was as- 
signed the only that was painful or un- 
pleasant. For Laura knew that she loved 
her mother more than did her two sisters 

ut together, and she did not like to leave 

er for an indefinite period. Grace would 
be good to her; Grace would see that she 
did not suffer from Harriet’s little selfish 
ways; the mother and daughter-in-law 
would have endless discussions and little do- 
mestic plans together; these would always 
be harmonious and generally loving. When 
Laura thought about this, she permitted 
herself to be a little jealous. “I suould not 
care so much,” she considered, “ if mamma 
were not already nearly as fond of Grave as 
she is of us. They will manage Gilbert, 
and make him do just as they like, and | 
shall be shut up in some school-room, and 
know nothing of what goes on, excepting 
what Grace ehooses to tell me; for mam- 
ma’s letters are only little bits of motherly 
sermons, and Gilbert never writes at all.” 
Laura was soon very angry with herself on 
account of this jealousy. “ Would J really 
prefer that my absence should entail per- 
sonal discomtort on my mother?” she 
thought; “am I not sure that Grace will 
look atter her as well as [ possibly could do 
myself? Surely Iam not wisving it were 
otherwise ? ” 

So Laura tried to be more contented; 
and now that she and Dick Vernon were 
better friends, she came frequently to her 
brother’s house, and was preseut at all the 
discussions. The wedding was near at 
hand, and that seemed to overpower all 
else. Nobody had time to see her low spir- 
its, there was so much todo; and Grace 
was already beginning to get things in 
trim for the move into the other house, as it 
was desirable that they should leave it be- 
fore quarter-day. Dick now made himself 
useful. Family pictures were moved trom 
the son’s house to the mother’s. He was 
consulted about them, and helped to hang 
them himself. On these occasions he gen- 
erally had a chat with Laura; indeed, he 
was now much more intimately acquainted 
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with her than with either of her sisters. 
But his company gave her little pleasure. 
She was to go away from home so soon, and 
more than one lady was already in corre- 
spondence with her concerning the teaching 
of her children. Moreover, Laura, shortly 
before the last loss of income on the part of 
her mother, had undertaken to teach the el- 
der girls in the philanthropic school how to 
clean silver, and also how to use a sewing 
machine. She had, therefore, little time on 
her hands, and she wished to have less. 
“TI will do what has to be done first,” 
thought Laura, “‘ and think about it after- 
wards ; there will be plenty of time when I 
am in a situation, as governesses call it. I 
wonder who there is in this world that is 
not in a situation of some sort or other?” 

Even Mr. Gilbert Richmond was observed 
by the ladies of his family to be desirous of 
getting the move over as soon as possible; 
and he evinced a great desire that his house 
should let quickly. The reason of this came 
out during the course of a particular evening, 
whenhis mother and sisters were dining wit. 
him. It would add one to the list of voters, 
and he rather hoped that a friend of his own 
way of thinking was going to take it; it was 
a nice quiet place for a literary man, and an 
election was likely to come on. 

“ The idea!” said Harriet; “I wonder 
how you men can interest yourselves so much 
in politics ; and you too, ir. Vernon — that 
is why you are anxious about it, I suppose ?” 

“‘] suppose it is,” said Dick; * and you 
do not interest yourself in politics, it seems. 
It would amuse you if you were in America 
to hear the women talk politics.” 

_ “ And talk about their rights,” said Lau- 

ra. “ Well, I am happy to say that I have 
got all my righis, and I think all my privi- 
eges. Do you think it will end iu our be- 
ing made to have votes, Gilbert ?” 

“T am not sure, my dear; these are 

times.” 

“ Should you like us to have them ?” 

“That might depend partly on which 
side you meant to use them.” 

“ Ah,” said Laura, as if considering that 
matter, and then added reflectively, “I al- 
ways used to think I was a Whig.” Her 
air seemed to imply some doubt as to wheth- 
er ber valuable opinion of herself had 
changed or not. 

Dick looked at her with some amusement, 
and was about to speak, when Harriet ex- 
claimed, “ Sir Harry Welsh told me that he 
believed all women were born Conserva- 
tives ; but seriously, Gilbert, a woman’s 
liament would be a very amusing thing, 


.wouldn’t it ? I think I should like it. Grace 
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h, of course. We 

race Richmond, 
Esq., M. P., was called to order by Mrs. 
Speaker for not exercising enough female 
influence ’” — 

“ That reminds me, Grace,” said Laura, 
“that if I vote for you, I shall expect you 
to bring a bill in against a — that 
T’ve just thought of. We will not be called 
females any longer. Such expressions‘as 
one reads now in the newspapers, ‘ This ele- 
gant female,’ for instance, or ‘the other fe- 
male,’ shall be done away with, and men 
shall be called males. We shall read in the 
\police reports such things as this, ‘ Two 
males were brought up before the sittin 
magistrate, Miss Harriet Richmond, charge 
with being drunk and disorderly. A woman, 
accompanied by a male, came up to give evi- 
dence, &c:, &e. On being removed to pris- 
on, one of the males used opprobrious lan-. 
guage.’ I wonder how you wilklike to hear 

ourselves called such names; but if you 
ave oppressed us, you know, Gilbert, it is 
only just that you should suffer.” 

“ Now isn’t it enough to make one despair 
of their sex, to hear these girls talk,” said - 
Gilbert, laughing.’ “My dear, there has 
been no talk at present of giving votes to any 
but women of property — householders.” 

“ Oh, but it will end in that, of course,” 
said the sanguine Harriet. 

“ You think it not likely,” observed Dick, 
“ that we shall refuse votes to the prettiest 
part of création, when we have accorded 
them to the dowagers ?” 

“Do you think we shall not have them 
then, at all?” 

“]T entertain a sincere and humble hope 
that you will not, and Ido not think you 
should be angry. Your sister says that she 
possesses all her rights, and I heard some- 
thing about privileges also—lI should like 
to know what she thinks a woman's privi- 
leges are.” 

“I consider one of them to be the privi- 
lege of tyrannizing over you men, over the 
best of you at least.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes, the better and stronger you are, 
the more we do it. Consider our Vicar, — 
isn’t he a good man, isn’t he a strong man ? 
And is there an old woman in the parish 
that cannot tyrannize over him? the older 
and uglier she is, the more she can do it. 
That is partly because he feels acutely the 
difference between his own strength, u 
gone: and well-being, and their wretch- 

weakness, meanness, and poverty — 
poor despised old paupers that they are.” 

“ Yes,” said Dick, “ but that is not all; 

161. 
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the feeling you speak of arises also from a 
man’s having formed deep attachments. 
He loves his wife, perhaps, and dirt, deg- 
radation, and profanity are terrible to him 
in a woman for her sake ; or he has a moth- 
er with him, a sweet saintly old woman, 
and it causes him a pang which is partly of 
her giving him, to see a miserable and neg- 
lected old age. Now the first of these two 
states of feeling would no doubt be dis- 
turbed in the mind of a man by the possess- 
sion of any mere power in the woman, but 
not the second — even if we should, as you 
say, ‘make you have votes,’ and put you 
out of your right place in creation. Men 
would oe their wives, their children, and 
their mothers still.” 

Here Mrs. Richmond broke in with “ My 
dear, I am often sorry to hear you say 
things that I am sure you cannot mean. 
Tyrannize indeed! When did you ever 
do that, or wish to do it to any one?” 

“T never did mamma,” answered Laura, 
who, like her mother, was quite unable to 
argue a point. 

“Then why did you say so, love?” 

“TI don’t know. Did I say so? But, 
mother, I do not want to be considered a 
sort of bad imitation of a man; besides, it 
would be very disheartening to be put into 
daily competition with creatures who (we 
know beforehand) would always win.” 

“ What are you going to do?” said Gil- 
bert, seeing that she rose. 

“T told Sarah to come for me early, be- 
cause cook wants some of the things out of 
the grocery parcel which is to come to- 
night.” ; 

“ What, beginning the wedding prepara- 
tions already !” 

Already! when this is Monday, and 
Josey is to be married on Thursday! 
Keep to your politics. The lords of the 
ereation have nothing to do with cooking 
excepting to eat what is set before them.” 

“ Lords of the creation, indeed!” said 
Gilbert, looking at his wife, and shruggi 
his shoulder. “Then what are you, pray ?” 

“ The ladies of creation, of course,” said 
Dick. “Laura, you will let me walk home 
with you; it is nearly dark.” 

There was little enough in this speech, 
certainly, but there had been something in 
Dick’s manner that night which had struck 
Grace forcibly. It was nothing more than 
common civility that he should escort her 
home, but he had actually asked to do so 
as if he was doubtful as to the result. 
What could it mean, she wondered, and as 
the evening wore on and he did not return, 
she became more and more silent. Strange 





if all her schemes should end in. this, after 
all. There would be nothing unsuitable in 
it. Laura was his equal, but she had 
wished for something so different for him. 
To be sure Laura would be saved, if he 
married her, from becoming a governess, 
that was something ; it is such a confession 
of poverty ~ society is now constituted), 
when a family lets one of its female mem- 
bers go away to earn her bread. But 
Grace felt that this new idea was most un- 
palatable, most unsatisfying to her ambi- 
tion. “To be sure they are both very re- 
ligious,” she thought, “ and that is a at 
thing to draw them together. But I hope 
there is nothing in it. Only think of hav- 
ing all the world to choose from, and mar- 
rying close at home, a moderately good- 
looking girl with a moderate fortune, from 
a family with smal] means, and likely to 
find them still smaller ! ” 

At last Mrs. Richmond and her other 
daughters went away also. Gilbert called 
home with them, and Grace, as she sat in 
the dark in the open window, discerned the 
figure of Dick. He was pacing the garden 
rather rapidly, rather impatiently, she 
thought. Not slowly, like a man revolving 
in his mind some pleasant scenes that he 
has just pleasantly come out of. There 
was a certain air of deliberately taking 
exercise, a sort of urgency with which he 
walked that worried Grace; and when he 
did come in at last she did not at all like 
the look of his face : it was very grave, and 
had, she thought, rather a startled look up- 
on it. “ Her refusing him,” she considered, 
“ would be out of the question. It cannot 
be that; it must be my fancy; and yet I 
am not often wrong.” 

Grace was not quite wrong, but very 
nearly. Dick had not made Laura an offer, 
but he had left the house fully intending to 
do so, when she had said something, uncon- 
scious of the effect it would have, which 
had let him see that his plans, and inten- 
tions, and love, were utterly unknown to 
her. He had unintentionally and because 
he could not help it, taken great pains to 
keep them secret ; but, as is often the case, 
he had notwithstanding supposed them to 
be perfectly well known — at least to her. 

So he walked beside her and said noth- 
ing; and so things went on till the wed- 
ding-day, and till the bride was gone. 
Then Laura began truly to feel her situa- 
tion; like a young bird just about to be 
turned out of the nest, she wandered about 
the house in her bridesmaid’s attire, and 
then she wandered about the garden ; final- 
ly she sat down on the wododen benc. 
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where last the housemaid Elizabeth had 
sat; but instead of pm | to sing as 
that young person had done, Laura began 
tocry. She was young for her years; she 
had been born in this house; this garden 
had been her playground ; but she presently 
thought, “ That is nothing —it is only sen- 
timent at least, for this is equally true of 
Josephine, but she does not much care 
about going away. But then there’s my 
mother: how am I to go away from her? 
and oh! how am I to go among these stran- 
ers ? I, who am so = Oh! if I might 
ut stay!” 

She kept repeating to herself as she 
looked about her, and still wept, “ Oh, if I 
might but stay!” But old trains of thought 
are apt to recur, and we may be thankful for 
it if they are good ones. An old train of 
thought rose up in Laura’s mind just then, 
and a text out of the Bible which she had 
repeated many hundreds of times: “ For 
none of you liveth to himself.” 

It was a lovely day early in October; 
the ground was thickly spread with yellow 
leaves; they kept falling from the poplars 
and abeles upon Laura’s white gown, and 
the air was so still. 

Now, this was true of her at last; she 
perceived that now she did not live to her- 
self, that for sometime she had not lived to 
herself, and that her new way of life, 
which was by no means one she should 
have chosen, was certainly one which was 
likely to make her more useful and less self- 
ish: it was painful, but she supposed it was 
right, and ordained for her in love. And 
then she cried a little more, but stopped 
just as Elizabeth had done, because she 
heard some one coming. 

“ What! is it you, Dick?” she said, 4 
ing her eyes and trying to recover herself. 
“ Tt is a lovely afternoon, isn’t it ?” 

Mr. Tomkins, when he sat on that 
bench, had made a great many blunders, 
but he did not manage to make so many as 
Dick did, or, at any rate, he came out of 
his ordeal better— for when Dick had 


. opened, -as he thought, the case, had aston- 


ished Laura into attention, and gone blun- 
dering on for at least three minutes, he 
came to a pause, and Laura said, look- 
ing at him rather earnestly — 

“ Dick, I don’t know what you mean!” 

Dick, upon this, being forced to straight- 
forwardness, replied that he supposed she 
knew he loved her. 

“Love me!” repeated Laura; “love 
ME!” and she actually laughed. It was 


the softest little laugh in the world, but 
Dick would rather not have heard it just 
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then. After that came a sob or two, and 
then more tears, and then she said, “ How 
can you be so ridiculous ?” 

It was rather difficult to go on, but he 
did, and certainly did not end till he had 
made her fully believe that he loved her 
with all his heart. 

But when he had done, she only answered 
— after a pause of wonder and the kind of 
interest that a woman must feel under such 
circumstances — 

“ T am so sorry, dear Dick.” 

Dick, upon hearing this, got up and ~ 
walked about, with the same sort of ur- 
gency which he had used that night in the 
garden. His countenance showed his feel- 
ing so plainly, that Laura was a little awed, 
this sort of thing was so perfectly new to 
her; but after all, she thought —“ Why 
didn’t he let me see that he liked me? 
Why, in fact, does he like me at ali when 
he took the trouble only a few weeks ago 
to assure me of his complete indifference ? ” 

“ Laura,” said Dick, at last, “ you will 
give me time, will you not? You are not 
going to dismiss me at once.” 

“Time,” repeated Laura, a little dis- 
mayed; “I am going to my situation this day 
week, and I have all my friends to take 
leave of, and my mother, and my home; 
and after I am gone, of course I shall never 
see you.” 

“ You mean that during this eventful 
week you cannot think much of me.” 

“T don’t exactly know what I mean,” 
said Laura, now goaded into a little impa- 
tience ; “ you surprise me so much.” 

“ Laura,” he asked, after a long pause, 
“will you tell me when you expect to be 
here again ?” 

“ Next midsummer,” answered Laura, with 
asigh. “ It is along journey, and Christ- 
mas is so near at hand that Mrs. G. rather 
urged me not to come away then; besides, 
all her boys are at home for the holidays 
at-Christmas, and she can less spare the 
governess when that is the case.” 

Laura began to give this account, only 
thinking of herself, and what a long time 
it would be before she should see her moth- 
er and her relatives, not to mention that 
sweet garden and the lovely river that was 
slipping on so softly before her eyes; but 
as she spoke she became fully aware how 
much more d Dick felt the matter 
than she did, how. bitterly disappointed he 
was, and how powerless he felt himself. 

She rose as she finished speaking, and 
repeated that she was sorry, holding out 
her hand to him; and then she presently 
got it from him again, and went slowly 
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back into the house, leaving him seated on 
the bench, staring at the little river. Mid- 
summer was a long way off, but he supposed 
he must wait till it came, and then come to 
this place and take his chance again. 

“Laura,” said Mrs. Richmond, coming 
into the little store-room two days after 
this, post as Laura had dismissed her sew- 
ing-class, and was putting away the work. 
“ Laura, is this true that [ hear ?” 

“ About Dick ?” said Laura, not pretend- 
ing to misunderstand her. 

* Tt is true, then; what could you mean 
by it, my dear child?” continued the 
mother, in a tone of the deepest regret. 

** What! did he tell you, mamma?” 

“No, but Gilbert did. Grace seems to 
have found it out, and when she asked him 
he did not deny it, and he wished me to 
know, he said, because he thought I should 
use my influence to help his cause. Do 
you really mean to tell me that you don’t 
care for him?” 

“ ] thought I would rather be a governess 
than marry him,” said Laura, demurely. 

“ My dear, it is only three months since 
you expressed a conviction that nobody 
ever would make you a suitable offer; and 
- I was a little vexed, I confess, because it is 
so much better that girls should not think 
much on tavse matters till occasion arises, 
but I certainly did not expect that you 
would shortly have an excellent offer trom 
a thoroughly superior man, and would refuse 


him point blank.” 
“ He took me by surprise,” said Laura; 
“ and besides, I always had a theory that I 


should not have offers; I was certain that I 
should not, or else I should not have talked 
as I did that day.” 

“ A theory!” repeated the mother, with 
a comical little noise that was not exactly 
a groan, but something very like one. 

“It is very inconvenient, mamma,” re- 
pled Laura, apologising; “but really I 
would rather go and be governess to those 
children.” 

So Laura went away, and she was a gov- 
erness, and she did not particularly like it. 
Her employers were exacting; they were 
rather cold; and Laura, being very shy, 
suffered many little annoyances and much 
inconvenience without the courage to 
speak. The wear and tear of lite naving 
now truly come upon her, she began to feel 
the great difference between duties done of 
one’s own accord, and ht out for one’s 
self, and the sterner kinds of duty that had 
come upon her. She sometimes felt as if 
her taskmasters now were men and women 





she had done enough; but the former Mas- 
ter for whom she had tried to work was a 
loving Father, who had rewarded her with 
his own,peace in her heart. By degrees, 
howevergas the long winter passed away, 

4 to perceive that she was still 

mgthe loving Father, and that made 
all things easier. As for Dick, she had not 
much time to think of him, and if a circum- 
stance anything but pleasant had not 
aroused her to think of him, he would al- 
most have passed out of her mind. 

She read one day in the newspaper a sin- 
=~ account of the burning of a work- 

ouse. The fire had broken out ‘just at 
sunset, when a party of young men who 
were coming home from a and 
going to dine at a large country house, 
which was mentioned, came running up to 
help the men who were bringing the fire 
engine. ‘“ One of them,” it went on to say, 
“ who was carrying an oar oyer his shoul- 
der, made use of it to vault into a window 
some height from the ground. He was a 
Mr. Vernon. The oar cracked with his 
weight ; but he was flung on to the window- 
sill, and, directed by the people without, 
made his way to a ward, where there was 
said to be a woman lying with her infant of 
afew hours old. Others of these young 
men got in also, and their ‘ pluck’ seemed 
to increase the daring of the other men. 
They rescued two or three bedridden. peo- 
ple, and exposed themselves rashly. They 
also saved a good deal of clothing and some 
stores, and they all got out without a 
scratch, excepting this Mr. Vernon, who 
had his left hand Badly torn by the fall of 
a rafter with some jagged nails in it, which 
caught his fingers, while the infant on his 
arm and the woman were unhurt. 

“ It could not be Dick,” thought Laura; 
“or, of course, I should have heard of it 
from home.” It proved, however, that it 
was Dick, and Grace had to leave her 
young family, and go to nurse him. Very 
tew particulars were told to Laura ; but she 
did not much care for that, as she had read 
them in the newspaper. ‘ Dick was better,” 
this was sometimes said; and at other 
times, “ Dick has certainly less pain now 
than at first ;” finally, they said, “ that cut 
on his forehead is healed now, and he looks 
more like himself’ again.” “ Oh,” thought 
Laura, “ his face is disfigured, then, is it ¢” 
But when she got home, and to her sur- 
prise, found him sitting in the drawing-room 
with her mother and his sister, she saw that 
he was still an invalid wearing his arm in 4 


‘sling. He had a glove on his left hand, 


who were never satisfied, never thought | and at first Laura did not dare to look at 
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it; but her eyes, in spite of herself, were 
drawn to it at last, and she saw that two or 
three of its fingers were empty. How 
much more beautiful the somewhat hand- 
some face appeared now that it was 
adorned with that slight scar, and how 
much more interesting the whole man > 
peared with that becoming sling and 
somewhat steady set of the mouth, which 
looked as if he had summoned up all his 
strength to do battle with pain, and keep 
its presence to himself, and keep all ex- 
pression of it down, there is no use in try- 
ing to describe. But Laura felt it, and 
what she did when her mother and Grace 
left her alone with him, nobody would 
have told, if she had not told it herself af- 
terwards, and seemed to think it the most 
natural thing in the world. 

He lifted up his somewhat hollow eyes 
and looked at her; it cannot be said that 
he felt any conscious regret for what he 
had done ; but he did think — because he 
did not know better — that it had lessened 
his chance with the woman whom he loved ; 
and while she imagined that he had become 
beautiful, he remembered that he was 
maimed. 

She rose, when he looked at her, and 
moved towards him; and when, as_ she 
came up to him, he also rose, she said, with 
a kind of sweet entreating in her soft voice, 
“ Dick, will you kiss me ? ” 

She had always been thought an odd 
girl. Everybody said she was; but she 
was my friend, and perhaps that was the 
reason why I never could see it. 


From Good Words, 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE BODY. 


Durine the last fifteen years, quite 
enough has been said about the sanctity of 
the body and the protest against the strange 
fancy that we honour and please God by 
impoverishing, torturing, and marring the 
beauty of what He “curiously wrought,” 
has run into extravagance. A few sensible 
men proclaimed war against the saintliness 
of physical weakness, filth, and suffering ; 
jody before long their wholesome doctrine 
was incessantly reiterated with all the pas- 
sion of fanaticism in every part of the coun- 
try ; the new gospel found its way into in- 
numerable sermons and lectures, into the 
columns of every newspaper and the pages 
of every popular magazine. “ Great was 
the company of the preachers.” The “tub” 





became a means of grace ; and a clean skin 
the sure means of getting a clean heart. 
Volunteer regiments were addressed as 
though they were religious orders, destined 
to regenerate the moral life of the nation. 
Cricket, rowing, running, and jumping, 
were todo men more good than praying; 
and the “trainer” was to accomplish the 
work which the preacher and the philoso- 
pher had attempted in vain. 

No doubt it is a very fine thing for a°man 
to be able to walk forty miles a day, but 
that does not make him a saint. There is 
no virtue in being sickly ; but neither, so 
far as I can see, is it the highest attribute 
of piety to have the digestion of an ostrich, 
or the lungs ofa racehorse. Many a fool 
has had muscles of iron, and nerves of stee! ; 
and I imagine that it is even possible to be 
a member of the Alpine Club, and yet to 
break all the Commandments. 

Still it is true that both the Jewish and 
the Christian Scriptures speak of our physi- 
eal nature with honour. They never repre- 
sent the body as the work of some inferior, 
and perhaps malignant deity, who so con- 
trived it that we should be constantly tempt- 
ed to sin. It is God’s own handiwork — 
“fearfully and wonderfully made.” It is 
the visible temple of the Holy Ghost — the 
only visible temple in which God has dwelt 
since the glory passed away from the inner 
sanctuary at Jerusalem. Death is*not to 
destroy it. Sown in corruption, it is to be 
raised in incorruption ; sown in weakness, 
it is to be raised in power. The Incarnation 
and the prophecy of the Resurrection have 
finally redeemed it from contempt. That 
God was manifest in the flesh is the funda- 
mental article of the Christian creed; and 
when we listen to the desolate words, “ dust 
to dust, ashes to ashes,” we confidently be- 
lieve that the time is coming when “ all that 
are in the graves” shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God “and shall come forth ;” 
that the gracious form and the kindly face 
have not vanished for ever ; that the body, 
not the same flesh and blood indeed, but 
still the body which it has been pleasant for 
us to look upon on earth, will reappear 
among the shining splendours of heaven. 

The body, therefore, with its instincts and 
wants, is not to be treated as the enemy of 
the soul, but as its friend — a friend of infe- 
rior rank, but still a friend. It asks for 
warmth and clothing, food and shelter, and 
for ease and rest afier labour; and it should 
have them all. Let men say what they will 
in praise of the celestial influence of hunger, 
whether voluntary or jnyolantary, it is 
difficult to see that hunger encourages any 
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human virtue, or any Christian grace. As 
for a hard and severe life, as a rule it is 
‘neg as injurious to the intellect and the 
eart, as it certainly is to physical health 
and beauty. When the Apostles warned 
men against “ fleshly lusts,” there is no rea- 
son to suppose that they meant to require 
Christian people to live a life of discomfort 
and privation. 
But that it is necessary, if we are to live 
a pure and devout life, that we should firmly 
control our inferior instincts and passions, 
has been the common faith of all saints ; and 
carelessness in the discipline of the body is, 
perhaps, the real cause of the miserably ig- 
noble life of many Christian men. They 
have no strong and clear vision of God, no 
vivid anticipation of everlasting blessedness 
and purity. Their love for Christ smoulders 
like a half-extinguished fire — without heat, 
without brightness, without intensity. 
“ Fleshly lusts” unsubdued are the true ex- 
planation of their moral weakness and spir- 
itual sluggishness. If a man is conscious 
that his spiritual nature has no elasticity, 
that his religious life is dull and heavy, that 
his prayers have no heart in them, and his 
area no rapture, that his Christian 
work is feeble and mechanical, a burden to 
himself and no blessing to others, let him 
ask whether the flesh has not mastered the 
spirit, and set himself vigorously to assert 
his freedom. 


Let him ask himself, for instance, whether 
he would not be a better man if he drank 
less. It is not merely men who drink till 
they are drunk that are guilty of intemper- 
ance ; there are many people who do what is 
perhaps worse than that. I have heard able 
medical men give it as their deliberate opin- 
ion that a man who gets drunk once a 
month receives less physical ‘injury than a 
man who never loses self-command, but 
drinks habitually more than he ought. 
Which suffers most morally, it may be hard 
to determine. Unhappily, drinking which 
does not end in positive intoxication is re- 

arded as innocent. The men who are 
guilty of it would resent even an implied 
c-usure on their exeesses. They think they 
“live freely,” but that they are - blameless. 
Their friends become used to their habits; 
mere acquaintances say that they mever 
seem very bright or active, but charge them 
with no sin; their own consciences are 
drugged into silence; but all moral noble- 
ness and ail lofty devotion inevitably disa 
pear from their character. It will not 
to speak of excessive drinking as a vice of 
which only the poor are guity. No rauk 





or culture exempts us from danger. Medi- 
cal men have assured me again and again 
that in houses where no one would expect 
it, actual drunkenness is the real cause of 
ony inexplicable illness. Now and 
then I have been shocked at finding that 
women, educated women of good family, 
and oan * good social position, are 
guilty of it. There are circumstances which 
make the temptation to this vice specially 
perilous to women whose circumstances ex- 
empt them from the necessity of earning 
their own bread. Take the case of a 
young girl whose home before marriage was 
a — right and merry one; she was sur- 
rounded with brothers and sisters and troops 
of friends ; her mind was occupied with her 
music, her drawing, and her books; two or 
three times a year she made long visits to 
relatives at a distance ; she was as free from 
care as the lilies that neither sow nor spin, 
or as the birds of the air that make the 
spring-time merry with their songs; her 
whole life was joyous, varied, and animated. 
After marriage she has to spend the ter 
= of nearly every day at home and alone. 

er husband leaves her directly after break- 
fast, and does not return till night. She 
has her home and servants to attend to; 
but to a bright, clever girl the managing of 
household affairs is apt to become depress- 
ing. She has children by-and-by, perbaps, 
but the society of children does not give 
her the intellectual stimulus and excitement 
to which she has been accustomed. Her 
heart dies down. She gets weary of the 
grey, dull sky under which she lives, and the 
habit steals almost insensibly upon her of 
taking stimulants to make her pulse beat 
faster and her spirits move more lightly. If 
she does not break it off at once, she is lost. 
Let her do anything that is at all innocent 
to escape from her doom. Let her get to 
her music again or to her drawing; let her 
spend her time in dressing herself daintily, 


or in manufacturing the go-sip which is com- 


mon at morning calls; better still — if she 
can—let her give herself vigorously to 
some kindly, womanly, Christian work for 
the poor, in which she can find a real inter- 
est. Anyhow, let her get some colour, some 
animation into her life from harmless sources, 
or else she will soon be ruined; unless 
she can find healthy excitement somewhere, 
the dullness, stillness, and sameness of her 
life will be her destruction. 


There is another vice to which we Eng- 
lishmen are specially prone. Our climate 
makes a large amount of solid food necessary 
to us, and for want of genius to do better 
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we eat grossly. We have no scruples about 
it. We are ravenous and voracious, and 
feel no Yor ed I am inclined to think 
that good cookery might do at least as much 
for the morals of the country as gymnastics. 
Dine in Paris on fourteen courses, and you 
feel lighter and brighter when you have fin- 
ished than when you began; “ do justice,” 
as the phrase is, to an English dinner of the 
old fashioned sort, and, without the liberal 
assistance of sherry and champagne, you 
are too stupid to talk of anything except 
local politics and the state of the crops. 
French wines will never become popular in 
this country till we get French cooks. The 
ethics of dining is a age branch of 
the science of morals which urgently re- 
quires investigation. Meantime, let men re- 
member that excessive eating is a foul and 
disgusting vice ; its evil effects may be less 
obvious than those of excessive drinking, 
but they are not less real, perhaps they are 
not less serious. All the finer sensibilities 
of the soul, all moral grace and beauty, are 
perhaps more certain to perish in the glutton 
than even in the drunkard. 


The moral degradation which comes from 
another “ fleshly lust” — physical indolence 
— it is less easy to define. Most of us may 
thank God that the very circumstances of 
our life keep us safe from this sin. Few men 
can help working; most men have to work 
hard. But sluggishness, an indisposition to 
make any exertion unless compelled to make 
it, is sometimes to be met with even in this 
restless and active age, and in every social 
condition. I mean that there are people 
who can never be induced to put out their 
strength, and who never do anything with 
their “ might.” We all know men who con- 
tinue to the end of their days “ unfulfilled 
prophecies ;” who have shown in their youth 
the promise of high achievement, and per- 
haps the sign of genius, but who leave the 
world with their fortunes unmade, or their 
poems unwritten, or their schemes of philos- 
ophy unorganized, or their social and polit- 
ical reforms unattempted. Such men are 
often illustrations of the failure that is the 
inevitable penalty of indolence. Its moral 
effects are not less disastrous. 

As for some of the tests of sluggishness 
which are often to be found in good books 
written for young people, it is difficult to 
see their value. I cannot perceive, for in- 
stance, what virtue there can be in getting 
up several hours before daylight in the 
month of January. To make early rising, 
Sor its own sake, one of the cardinal virtues, 
has always seemed to me utterly preposter- 





39 
ous. Why should we not wait, as Charles 
Lamb puts it, till the world is “aired” be- 
fore we venture out? Ifa man can do 
more work in the day when he lies till half- 
past seven, than when he gets up at half- 

t five, if he is better tem at break- 

t-time, if his mind is fresher and his heart 
kindlier, for the rest of the day, it passes my 
comprehension why he should turn out at 
the earlier hour. Some people think he 
ought; and I have honestly tried to discover 
some intelligible explanation of what seems 
to me this singular article of faith, but I 
cannot. If through rising late on week- 
days, a man has to hurry away to business 
without family prayer, if his temper is ruf- 
fled morning after morning by the 
haste and disorder in which it in- 
volves him ; if he gets up so late on Sunda 
that he has to make a violent effort to reac 
his place of worship in tolerable time, and 
gradually comes to think that he is quite 
early enough if he is in his seat five minutes 
after service has begun, then of course he 
is to be blamed; but though I have a real 
respect for traditional wisdom, I have never 
béen able to understand why a man should 
get up at unseemly hours in the night for the 
mere sake of doing it. 

There is a Sluggishness, however, which 
is fatal to manly energy and Christian ear- 
nestness. Some men fall into such pliysical 
habits that they never seem to be fairly 
awake. Hard work of every kind, whether 
of muscle or brain, they systematically evade. 
They “take things easy.” They “do not 
excite themselves.” They think they are 
very harmless, and even very praiseworthy 
people; and do not see that indolence has 
grown upon them till the soul is no longer 
master of itself, or of the body which ought 
to serve it. The ey ogy! life it 
may perhaps be impossible to e clear to 
nan but they may be made to perceive 
that habits which destroy all intensity, and 
depth, and vehemence of religious feelin 
must involve them in guilt. Every spiritua 
impulse is enfeebled, every devout affection 
is deadened, every act of worship is made a 
weariness by the sluggishness into which 
they have permitted themselves to sink. The 
fiery chariot in which the soul should rise 
triumphantly to heaven in exulting praise 
and rapturous adoration has had all its splen- 
dours quenched ; now and then they may be 
feebly stirred by the fervour and passion of 
men of nobler temper, but it is only for a 
moment ;“ of the earth, earthy,” they have 
become incapable of the diviner movements 
and joys of the spiritual life. 
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Very wonderful is the intimate connec- 
tion, the subtle interaction between the 
forces of our physical and moral nature. It 
is one of the chief mysteries of our mysteri- 
ous being. But it is not a mystery merely ; 
it is a fact of infinite practical significance 
which cannot be ignored without grave per- 
il. The intelligent — of it would 
save many good people from much sorrow, 
as it would save others from grievoussin. I 
should like to have the “ Diaries” which re- 
cord the spiritual experience of certain ex- 
cellent persons, illustrated with notes by wise 

hysicians who had known them intimately. 

eriods of spiritual desertion, when “ the 
light of God’s countenance” was hidden 
from them, apparently without any reason, 
might receive a very instructive explana- 
tion. It might be found that God had been 
less arbitrary, or as they would say less sov- 
ereign, in his treatment of them than they 
supposed. I once tried whether the strange 
vicissitudes of glory and gloom which oc- 
curred in the interior life of an eminently 
good man could be accounted for by the 
physical causes which his own diary suggest- 
ed; and though the materials at my com- 
mand were, of course, very imperfect, as I 
had never known him, and could only infer 
what his physical history was from acciden- 
tal and entary hints occurring here 
and there among the record of his labours, 
his thanksgivings, his confessions, and his 
bitter cries to God for the restoration of 
spiritual joy, the attempt was not altogether 
unsuccessful. A wise discipline of the body 
would free many a devout soul from the evil 
thoughts with which it is haunted, and which 
are supposed to come from evil spir- 
its, from the gloomy fears which are 
interpreted as signs of a deep-root- 
ed unbelief, and from the despondenc 
which is regarded as the result of the Di- 
vine displeasure. 

Let no one suppose that I ascribe to 
merely physical causes all the unspeakable 
joy and al the unspeakable agony which 
find a place in the spiritual history 
of every man who is endeavouring to 
live, and move, and have his being in God. 
This material universe may be an illusion ; 
its stars and suns, its mountains and oceans, 
may all be a mere fleeting show, projected 
by the action of the powers of my own in- 
explicable nature, and without any solid 
and substantial being; but that my soul is 
saddened and blessed by its failures and tri- 
umphs, by the eclipse of the divine glory, 
and by the recovery of the beatific vision — 
this I cannot doubt. It is, however, equally 
certain that body and soul, flesh and spirit, 





are so strangely blended, that the lights and 
shadows which chase each other across our 
interior life, do not all come from the upper 
heavens. By honouring the laws of our 

hysical nature, some of us might come to 
ive a more equable spiritual life. 


As for “ fleshly lusts ” which betray us in- 
to sin, the line of duty is simple and definite 
— we must “abstain ”from them. Every 
man must learn for himself where his own 
danger lies, and then must resolve, at what- 
ever cost, to have done with his sin. Our 
choice lies between yielding to the degra- 
ding bondage which has made us despise 
ourselves, and a life inspired with the Holy 
Ghost, — a life of strength, joy, and bless- 
edness. It is of no use to try to pray, un- 
less we “abstain” from that which makes 
prayer dull and heartless, and renders us 
incapable of receiving the very blessings we 
ask for. It is of no use to try to meditate on 
the majesty and goodness ot God, unless we 
“ abstain” from that which almost incapaci- 
tates us for lofty meditation, and which, if 
for a moment we are swept upwards among 
the harps and songs of angels, sinks us down 
at once into our earthly dust again. For 
some men to rise to a nobler life it may be 
quite as necessary to eat less as to pray 
more ; to spend less time over their wine as 
to spend more time over their Bible; to 
ride, to walk, to run, to bathe, as to engage 
in regular and earnest Christian work. 

We wait for the redemption of our body ; 
but we must not wait for the Resurrection 
to liberate us from “ fleshly lusts:” these 
“ war inst the soul;” and unless they 
are wclen vente Mor and subdued, the soul 
may be in peril of final destruction. 


R. W. DALE. 


From the Saturday Review. 
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Peruaps almost the last person in the 
United States from whom we could — 
an impartial and correct account of the late 
civil war is Mr. Horace Greeley. As one 
of the most extreme and active members of 
the party whose exertions for nearly twenty 

ears had been incessantly directed to 


reak up the Union, and who, after the af- ’ 


fair of Fort Sumter, suddenly became the 
most violent of Unionists— the party to 
whose intemperate language was owing th 
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greater part of that bitterness of feeling 
which, long before the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, had wholly alienated the Southern peo- 
ple from their confederates, and who had 
carried their political hostility so far as to 
send a band of fillibusters to attempt an in- 
surrection in Virginia—he is inevitably 
disqualified from understanding either the 
= or moral strength of the unsuccessful 
side. Having, moreover, during the whole 
of the period in which the causes that led 
to secession were at work beneath the sur- 
face of social and public life, been utterly 
separated in sentiment and pu from 
the vast a of the Northern people, 
he is equally unable to give a true account 


of the temper in which they entered upon | of 


the war, and of the motives which actuated 
them. The history of such a quarrel from 
the point of view of a fanatical Abolitionist 
is necessarily very inaccurate. But we are 
bound to admit that in most cases Mr. Gree- 
ley has done his best to be courteous and 

merous if not impartial.* In recording 
the downfall of the Confederacy, and the 
surrender of Lee, Mr. Greeley’s language is 
more becoming and in better taste than 
that of many Northern writers of less ex- 
treme opinions ; and he pays an honourable 
tibute to the devoted heroism of’the Virgin- 
ianarmy. But the parts of the volume which 
possess' the most intrinsic value are those 
few passages which relate to political 
events and tendencies which the Abolition- 
ist enthusiast, from his very want of sympa- 
thy with the common feelings of his coun- 


trymen, observed and has remembered more. 


accurately than others. Early in the con- 
test the well-known “ Manhattan ” asserted 
to the great indignation of Northern sym- 
ey cas that the Union would in no case 

dissolved; that, if the South were victo- 
rious, the Northern States would end by 
seeking admission into the Southern Con- 
federacy. It is curious to find this opinion 
confirmed by one who could have no sort of 
sympathy with the feeling which he admits 
to have been general in the North. In this, 
as in most respects, Mr. Greeley is perfectly 
candid in his statements, however biassed 
in his judgments. Another evidence of his 
candour appears in a note at the end of the 
volume, in which he gives the comparative 


* The American Conflict: a History of the Great 
Rebellion in the United States of America, 1860-665; 
its Causes, Incidents,and Results; intended to ex- 
hibit especially its Moral and Political Phases, with 
the Drift anc ~~ of American Opinion rc- 

wery, from 1776 to close of the 


5 aged Human S 
ar for the Union. By orace Greeley. Hartford: 
0. D. Case & Co. London: Stephens Brothers. 


1867. 
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numbers of prisoners held by both parties, 
and the proportion of deaths. He argues 
that the South did ill-use her prisoners 
wantonly, but his figures are against him. 
The percentage of deaths in the Federal 
prisons was about twelve ; in the Confeder- 
ate prisons about seventeen, according to 
the published statistics. Mr. Greeley makes 
the real figure nearer twenty. Now, con- 
sidering the extreme difficulty which the 
Confederates found in providing even their 
army with necessaries, the barbarous con- 
duct of the Federal Government in declar- 
ing medicines contraband of war, the unfa- 
vourable climate of great part of the South, 
and the healthy atmosphere and abundance 
food, medicine. and comforts in the 
North, it may be inferred from these eo 
that, so far as their power extended, the 
Southerners must have treated their cap- 
tives at least as well as the enemy. Here, 
then, we are indebted to Mr. Greeley for 
the facts which upset his own accusations ; 
and throughout his work’ we find the same 
reason to believe in the perfect honesty of 
his narrative, however warped by his preju- 
dices. This, the second and concluding 
part of his history, carries us from the fall 
of New Orleans to the surrender of Lee, 
containing four-fifths of the history of the war; 
but the earlier volume which dealt chiefly with 
political influences and with the prelimi- 
nary history of secession, though of course 
more highly coloured by the writer’s pecu- 
liar views, contained much more that might 
be of service to the historian or of interest 
to the politician. Mr. Greeley has no spe- 
cial qualifications for writing the history of 
military movements ; but his account of a 
great public crisis in which he was an eager 
actor cannot fail to throw some light on his 
own side of the questions at issue. 

The Mormon Prophet and his Harem* 
professes to be “ the only authentic account 
of Brigham Young and his- polygamous 
family, and of that complicated and incon- 
gruous system of social and political ma- 
chinery called Mormonism.” If Mrs. Waite 
vedi telloves in her own pretensions, she 
must be remarkably behindhand in her ac- 
quaintance with the literature of her sub- 
ject. Many much fuller and much more 
authentic accounts of all that the public of 
America or of Europe is interested in know- 
ing about the Mormon chief and the peculiar 


* The Mormon Prophet and his Harem, or an au- 
thentic History of Brigham Young, his numerous 
Wives and Children. By Mrs. C. V. Write. Third 
Edition. Cambridge: Printed at the Riverside 
Press, and for Sale by Hurd & Houghton, New 
York. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 








community which has attained such a won-| , } : 
is | eration ; the Constitution of the Union, with 


derful cohesion and prosperity under his 
government have been published on both 


sides of the Atlantic, and are accessible to | 


every one. We have had very elaborate 
descriptions of Mormon life and society 


from the pens of accomplished and thoughtful | 


travellers, who have given themselves some 
trouble to ascertain as far as possible, not 
only the facts for which they vouch, but the 
principles of administration and of doctrine 
which have enabled Brigham Young to form 
in the middle of-the nineteenth century a 
community based on theocratic government, 
and to maintain among a people of Euro- 
pean origin the polygamic institutions which 
have hitherto been confined to Oriental 
races. Captain Burton and Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon have, each from his own point 
view, investigated at some length, and with 
something like philosophical impartiality, 
the extraordinary problems which the “so- 
cial and political machinery” of Utah 
presents; while, on the other hand, we 
have from the Mormons themselves more 
than one explanation’ of their system, and 
at least one history of its practical develo 
ment. But it is true that only one work, 
so far as we know, has yet appeared which 
deals with Mormonism in the same spirit in 
which Mrs. Waite regards it—a shilling 
volume entitled, if we remember rightly, 
Female Life among the Mormons, and bearing 
a striking analogy, in many respects, to some 
of those professed revelations of the interior life 
of Roman Catholic convents in which Protes- 
tant fanaticism delights, and which the lati- 
tudinarian indifference of the general pub- 
lic confounds with the more ordinary 
avarice of Holywell Street. Mrs. 

Vaite’s work has much higher pretensions, 
but it is quite as unworthy to be classed 
among authentic histories, or even among 
works of legitimate controversy. The tem- 
per of the writer is so manifest as to deprive 

er statements of all value. The book is 
fitly crowned by a chapter entitled “ The 
Endowment,” the first two or three pages 
of which will abundantly satisfy the reader 
who may be disposed to form his own opin- 
ion upon its merits. 

The Dictionary of Congress * is a very 
convenient volume of reference, containin 
biographical notices of all the Senators an 
Representatives of the United States from 
the meeting of the Colonial Congress down 


* Dictionary of the United States Congress, Com- 
plied as a Manual of Reference for the Legislator and 
Statesman. By Charles Lanman. Third Edition, 
revised and brought down to July 28, 1866. Govern- 
— Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 
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to the present day ; the Articles of Confed- 


the various amendments passed down to 
the date of publication ; notes of the Presi- 
dential elections, with the names of the 
electors; the organization of the Executive 
departments, the right of suffrage in the 
different States, and other useful infor- 
mation not easily accessible to European 
readers. It might, however, be made very 
much more useful by considerable enlarge- 
ment and additions, without becoming at all 
inconveniently cumbrous. Its value would 
be greatly increased if some of the biogra- 
phies were extended in length, if a short 
account of the constitutional system of the 
different States were inserted, and if that 
part which is immediately devoted to Con- 
gress — five-sixths of the whole — contained 
a clear view of its rules and procedure, of 
its forms, and the meaning of the terms 
employed in the reports, some of which are 
peculiar to America, while others (as { the 
previous question !”) are used in a sense, 
or have a practical significance, different 
from that which attaches to them in our own 
Parliamentary proceedings. The organi- 
zation of the House of Representatives, 
which occupies so considerable a period at 
the commencement of each Congress, the 
wers of the Committees, the relations 
tween the two Houses, and between Con- 
s and the Executive, are all topics on 
which a succinct explanation would be very 
serviceable to nearly all English, and prob- 
ably to most American readers of the news- 
papers, and which we are disappointed to 
find wholly untouched in this volume. If 
the next edition should be thus enlarged 
and completed, so as to form a real and effi- 
cient dictionary of reference upon Ameri- 
can politics, the additional labour bestowed 
upon it would be amply repaid. 

The Criterion * is the title given by Mr. 
Henry Tuckerman to a series of essays of a 
quality somewhat higher than that of the 
usual magazine article, and resembling in 
style and matter those of Hazlitt and his 
contemporaries, rather than the flimsier 
productions of their successors. They are 
well written, and contain some pertinent 
observations and amusing anecdotes of va- 
rious professions apd phases of social life. 
Mr. Tuckerman is a master of the English 
language, and the purity of his style, rather 
than any affectation of antique mannerisms, 


* The Criterion; or, the Test of Talk about Fa- 
miliar Things. A Series of Essays. By Henry 
T. Tuckerman. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Boston: E. P Dutton & Co. London: Sampson 
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gives to his essays a flavour which reminds 
us of a past generation of writers. 

Mr. Barry Gray’s Out of Town* is.a 
lively history of the migration of what we 
should call a cockney family from New 
York to a country village, and of the vari- 
ous adventures and experiences of rural 
life, regarded in their humourous aspect. 

Under the title of First Years in Europet 
Mr. Calvert relates the impressions of a 
young American who visited the Old World 
for the first time some five-and-forty years 
ago. The book is somewhat too full of re- 
flections and criticisms showing no very 
profound wisdom, and marked by a good 
deal of the prejudice and presumption nat- 
ural to youth. 

Mr. Alger’s Solitudes of Nature and of 
Man f is a volume whose general conception 
and form may probably have been suggested 
by the Anatomy of Melancholy, but it is in 
no sense an imitation of that unrivalled 
work. It displays much original thought, 
as well as a large amount of varied reading ; 
contains many sensible and suggestive re- 
flections, many well-chosen and apposite 
quotations, and some interesting facts and 
reminiscences, historical and biographical, 
which serve as apt and far from trite illus- 
trations of thoughts which are often striking 
and generally judicious. It is not exactly 
light ; but it is agreeable and instructive 
reading, and may possibly obtain a more 
than ephemeral repute and popularity. 

The Elements of Art Criticism § is a trea- 
tise of more than elementary scope on a 
subject in which most of us are more or 
less interested, and on which many are con- 
sciously ignorant or imperfectly informed. 
Some portions at least of the present vol- 
ume relate to the rudiments of drawing 
and painting, and may repay the reader for 
his trouble even if he fail fully to compre- 
hend its more ambitious teachings. 

* Out o - A Rural Episode. 

Out of Town. pisode. By aor 


Gray. With Illustrations. New York: H 
Houghton. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Mars- 
ton. 1367. 

t First Years in Europe. By George H. Calvert, 
Author of “Scenes and Thoughts in Europe,” 
“The Gentleman,” &c. Boston: William V. Spen- 
cer, London: Triibner & Co. 1866. 

t The Solitudes of Nature and of Man: or, the 
Loneliness of Human Life. By William Rounseville 
Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers. London: Triib- 
ner & Co. 1867. 

§ Elements of Art Criticism, comprising a Trea- 
tise on the Principles of Man’s Nature, as addressed 
by Art; togetrer witha Historic Survey of the Meth- 
ods of Art Execution inthe Departments of Draw- 
ing, Sculpture, Architecture, Painting, Landscape- 
Gurdening, and the Decorative Arts. Designed as 
a Text-book for Schools and Colleges, and as a 
Handbook for Amateurs and Artists. By G. W. 
Samsun, D. D., President of Columbian College, 
Washington, D.C. Philadelphia: T. B. Lippincott 
& Co. ndon: Triibner & Co. 1867, 
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Several theological works, some of them 
certainly worthy of remark, are among the 
last batch of American publications. Ser- 
mons preached at the Church of St. Paul * 
are superior in literary merit to the average 
of published pulpit discourses, as has been 
the case with many of the Roman Catholic 
works of this sort which have fallen into 
our hands; perhaps because, preaching not 
forming an essential part of the every-day 
services of the Church, the task of compos- 
ing sermons is not imposed upon every 

riest in virtue of his orders, but is regu- 
ated to those who have some human quali- 
fications for the pulpit — such as eloquence, 
learning, or literary power. The Silence of 
Scripture ¢ is a small and sensible book, apt- 
ly described by its title. Its connecting 
idea is an attempt to enforce, by an argu- 
ment drawn from the absolute or partial 
silence of the Bible, and particularly of the 
New Testament, on many topics on which 
human curiosity is strong, and on which 
false religions have been very explicit, the 
divine origin and authority of the Chris- 
tian revelation. Rehabitation, and the re- 
versal of the received judgments of history, 
has now become the favourite office of his- 
torical critics. We have seen not only 
Henry VIII., Nero, and Philip of Spain, 
but even Cataline and Clodius, cleansed of 
the evil repute of ages, and enshrined 
among the benefactors or the unsuccessful 
martyrs of humanity. The same tendency 
has not been wanting in Biblical criticism, 
and attempts have been made to show that 
even the crime of Pilate and the treason of 
Judas were less atrocious than the Christian 
world has believed. It has been argued 
that Iscariot really intended only to force 
his Master into the assertion of his royal 
title by miraculous power, and his penitence 
has been cited in proof that the consequen- 
ces of his act were not what he had contem- 
plated. It only remained that some one 
should undertake to do by appeals to our 
reason what Milton and Byron have almost 
done as regards our sympathies, and plead 
some plausible excuse for the Arch-Enemy 
of mankind. The author of the Rise and 
the Fall} appears to intend this, ina volume 


* Sermons preached at the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, .. ew York, during the Years 1865 and 1866, 
ag! bl Lawrence Kehoe. London: Triibner & 

40. 1867. 

t The Silence of Scripture. By the Rev. Francis 
Wharton, D. D., Ls LD., Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Brookline, Mass. Boston: E. P. Dutton & 
Co.,Church Publishers. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 

} The Rise and the Fall; or, the Origin of Moral 
Evil, 3 Parts. Part I. The Suggestions of Rea- 
son; II, The Disclosures of Revelation; IlI. The 
Confirmations of Theology. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. London: Triibner & Co. 1866, 
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devoted to prove that Adam and Eve were 
guilty of no sin in eating the forbidden ap- 
ple, and that the sentence denounced upon 
their disobedience was no punishment. 
It would seem that the Serpent must equally 
be acquitted of offence — would seem, we 
say, for the author’s argument is entirely 
bevond our comprehension. 

Mind in Nature * is an elaborate treatise 
on the organization of animal life, devoted 
principally to microscopic researches, in 
which the writer has occupied many years, 
and from which he appears to have derived 
some important conclusions. It contains, 
besides, an interesting account of certain 
experiments on what is called “ spontaneous 
generation.” The object of the volume is 
professedly of a theologico-scientific charac- 
ter, to prove the existence of a Creative 
Mind perpetually at work from the plan of 
the animal creation. The exact drift of the 
argument is somewhat obscure, but the val- 
ue of the physiological inquiries which form 
the substance of the work is not thereby 
affected. It is painful to find that the au- 
thor has against Professor Agassiz one of 
those personal quarrels which do so much 
to discredit men of science with the outer 
world, both from the nature of the mutual 
accusations and from the acrimony with 
which they are preferred. It would have 
been wiser if the note which refers to this 
dispute, without clearly explaining it, had 
been omitted; it has no bearing on the sub- 
ject in hand, and those for whom the work 
is intended are incapable of deciding upon 
the merits of the case. 

Among scientific works the Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1865 ¢ and the 
Annual of Scientific Discovery} edited by 


* Mind in Nature; or the ys of Life, and the 
Mode of Development of Animals. By Henry 
James Clark, A. B., B. S., Adjunct Professor of Zo- 
ology in Harvard University, — Mass. ; 
Member of the American Academy o Arts and 
Sciences, Boston, Mass., of the Boston Society of 
Nitural History, bir oat omen Member of the 
American Microscopical iety of New York, &c. 
&c. With over 200 Illustrations. New York: D. 
Anvleton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1865. 


t Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year-book 
of Facts in Science and Art for 1866 and 1867, ex- 
hi>iting the most imporlant Discoveries and Im- 

TO ts in Mechanics, useful Arts, Natural Phil- 
osonhy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology 
Botany, —e Meteoro'gy, — hy, Ane 
tiquities, §c , together with Notes on ress 
of Science during the Years 1865 and 1866; a List 
of Recent Scientific Publications ; Obituaries 
Scientific Men, &c. Edited by Samuel Kneeland, 
A. M., M_ Dz, &e. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 





Mr. Kneeland, deserve notice. The latter 
is a yearly account of all that has been done 
to forward the progress of science during 
the year; of mechanical inventions and 
improvements, of the achievements and dis- 
coveries in all the different branches of nat- 
ural science, of the books published on 
these and kindred subjects, and of the lives 
of eminent scientific men who have died 
during the last twelve months. The volume 
is a small one, and the type close, though 
tolerably clear ; and in order to bring with- 
in the requisite compass so large a mass of 
matter, it is necessary that each invention 
or discovery, especially the less important 
or less interesting, should be succinctly 
treated; but nevertheless the amount of 
information concentrated in so small a space 
is truly wonderful, and renders the Annual 
exceedingly valuable to all who are interest- 
ed in science. 

Messrs. Judd and Co. publish a volume 
on the Mysteries of Beekeeping * with special 
application to American circumstances, and 
a New Book of Flowers ¢ intended for the 
use of amateur gardeners. 

Among recent translations we find one of 
The Jobsiad t, by Charles T. Brooks ; Jou- 
bert’s Thoughts. § by Mr. Calvert; the Life 
and Works of Lessing, || from the German 
of Adolf Stahr: and the Journal of Mau- 
rice de Guérin J, to which is prefixed a re- 
print of Mr. M. Arnold’s essay on the writ- 
er’s life and genius. 


* Mysteries of Beckeening Explained, contain‘ng 
the Result of Thirty-five Years Experience, and 
Directions for Using the Movable Comb and Boz- 
Hive, together with the most Approved Methods of 
a ated the Italian Bee. By M. Quinlay, Prac- 
tical Beekeeper. New Stereotyped and Illustrated 
Edition. New York: Orange Judd & Co. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1866. 

tNew Book of Flowers. By Joseph. Breck. 
Newly Electrotyped and Illustrated. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
& Marston. , 

t The Jobsiad : a Grotesco-Comico-Heroic Poem 
Srom the German of Dr. Carl Arnoid Kortum. By 
Charles T. Brooks, translator of “‘ Faust,” “ Titian, 
&c. &e. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. London: 
Sampson Low, Son & Maraton. 1867. 

§ Joubert : Some of the Thoughts of Joseph Jou- 
bert. Translated by George H. Calvert, Author of 
“ First Years in Europe,” “The Gentleman,” &c. 
Preceded by a Notice of Joubert by the Translator. 
Boston: William V. Spencer. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1867. 

|| The Life amd Works of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing, from the German of Adilf Stahr. By E. 
P. Evans, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature in the University of Michigan. Bos- 
ton: William V. Spencer. London: Triibner & Co. 


. Zoology, | 1866. 


1 The Journal of Maurice de Guerin, with an 
Essay by Matthew Arnold.and a Memoir by Sainte 
Beuve, edited by G. T. Trebutien. Translated b 
| Edward Thornton Fisher, Professor of Englis 
| Law and Literature at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
| Institution. New York: Leyboldt & Holt. Lon- 
| don: Triibner & Co. 1867. 
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A small work on the Ecclesiastical Law | sight one would scarcely have supposed that 
of Massachusetts *, by Mr. Buck, of the | this thirst for large beliefs without evidence, 
Suffolk Bar, will have interest for others |— and it is an essential feature of this ele- 
than ecclesiastical lawyers, as exemplifying | ment in “the modern spirit” that there 
the administration of justice in a State| should be no show of the trammels of di- 
where all sects are on an equal footing be-| rect argument, for all the passion in this 
fore the law, and all equally appeal to it to| kind of belief exhales if you attempt to 
define the temporal rights of the Church | justify it by the aid of the reason, — would 
and of its members, lay and clerical. The | have had so undermining an effect upon 
Bench and Bar of Massachusetts have al-| those beliefs which had hitherto been held 
ways enjoyed a well-deserved respect, not| upon evidence. Yet we sincerely believe 
only for learning, but for character and dig- | that a great deal more of modern doubt has 
dity, which the monstrous practice of elect-| been created by this absorption of vague 
ing the judges has not allowed those of| elemental faiths from “the Eternities and 
other States to sustain; and their decisions | Immensities,” at least by the habit of mind 
on questions of ecclesiastical law may be | which chafes against logical grooves and yet 
taken as the best example of the manner in | craves after mystical inspirations, than by 
which, in the only country which has as yet | the solvent of modefn criticism. The latter 
established “ a free Church in a free State,” | has, indeed, often worked in the service of 
the State deals with the questions which | the former. You can trace many an acute 
the Church submits to her. conclusion of modern criticism less to the 
state of the special evidence, than to the 

rebellion of the critic’s mind against being 
asked to surrender at discretion to the force 
of evidence which he feels to be inadequate 
in grandeur to the greatness of the spiritual 
THE FEMININE ELEMENT IN “‘ THE MODERN | issues connected with it. Paley’s evidences, 
DPLRIT”” both of Natural Theology and of Christiani- 
, as, ty, for example, have revolted as many 
In an admirable article in the May num- | minds as they have convinced. As regards 
ber ot Fraser's Magazine on “ The Modern | Natural Theology, persons craving for the 
Spirit,” the writer points out the double cur- | mystic clasp of the Immensities were natu- 
rent of thought which has been undermin-| rally angered by Paley’s modest but exigeant 
iug the old dogmatic authority of the Cuurch- |“ watch.” As regards Christianity, persons 
es, —on the one hand, the spirit of logic, | craving for the Word made flesh were re- 
weighing evidences and finding a succes-| yolted by being compelled to found so much 
sion of verdicts of * not proven,” — on the on the discovery that St. Paul’s Episties 
ower hand, the spirit of mysticism, grasping | contained several minute coincidences as to 
at large, vague, vital beliets, without much | his times and modes of travelling with the 
evidence or much value for evidence, indeed | book called ‘ the Acts of the Apostles.” The 
accepting them only because they seem to | modern spirit, on its thirsty pantheistic side, 
satisly a want of the soul, and quite ready | has done more to dissolve the power of dog- 
to modify or dismiss them as soon as any | matic definitions and orthodox apologies, 
Ober more importunate claimant demands than even the careful toil of critical in- 
admittance and recognition from our spirit- vestigation. 
ual seutiments. It is to the latter element| [It is a true account, we believe, of the 
onty in this “ modern spirit,” by no means origin of this mystical element in “ the 
the least important element, that we want | modern spirit,” to say that men of imagina- 
to ask attention just now. Nothing is more tive and speculative power have borrowed 
curious, a8 tae writer of the article in Fra- a method trom women, and applied it with 
ser poiuts out, than the undermining effect | much greater boldness and revolutionary 
wuich this positive element of our faith, or | audacity than women themselves have usu- 
at least our desire for faith, has produced | ally displayed. The so-called “ intuitions ” 
on“ modern thought.” ‘The just and legi | which have made so much stir of late years, 
uate effect of a careful weighing of evi- | are to a great extent tastes and sentiments 
uence, is to show where we have been cred-| which women have always used more liber- 
uluus, and where we must give up what we | ally than men in support of their favourite 
uad tormerly accepted as true. But at first dogmatic authority, but which men are now 
* Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law, By Ed a. . of their agg - ng hd 
w ; ; : oat i - above all dogmatic authority. Take t 
rreananeagg Be Sr Teen ae Te , Vague epelbagan by which Emerson has 
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gained so much influence among the Pan- 
theistic class of thinkers, — some of which 
are quoted in another article of the same 
number of Fraser’s Magazine to which we 
have referred, — take such a saying as “ A 
right and true man would be felt to the very 
centre of the solar system,” — or this, “ The 
pulses of thought, which go to the borders 
of the Universe, let them proceed from the 
bosom of the Household,” — what are these 
but the imaginative apotheosis of sentiments 
which women would have used in a veiled 
form to support the dogmatic authority of 
the system which had laid most hold upon 
them? The religious Comtists, in imper- 
sonating their imaginary Grand Etre as a 
“ mother,” — depriving God of all personal 
character first, and then as if in irony call- 
ing Him “ Her,” — Theodore Parker, who, 
though an earnest Theist, insisted frequent- 
ly on the same grotesque transformation of di- 
vine gender, — are ail following in the same. 
path, seizing on a vague sentiment which wo- 
men would have carefully subordinated to 
some visible and authoritative system, and 
recklessly enthroning it above all visible 
and authoritative systems, to show 
how much they prefer warm sentiment to 
tradition, evidence, or revelation. But the 
most curious illustration of this remarkable 
tendency in “the modern spirit” boldly to 
enthrone a sentimental feminine element 
where no woman ever would have placed it, 
above all other elements of modern religion 
and theology, is one that proceeds appar- 
ently out ot the Swedenborgian school of 
thought. In a curious litle book* that has 
just appeared, and which is so sincere, fresh, 
and evidently written out of genuine per- 
sonal emotion, that we hope to give it a more 
extended notice in these columns, Mr. Hor- 
ace Field attempts to establish a rigid fatal- 
ism on spiritual grounds, by attributing our 
apparent free-will to what we must call a 
loving feminine finesse on the part of God. 
Nay, this is the express analogy which he 
finds for God’s goodness in making us fancy 
we are free when we are not, — that it is just 
what a woman does when she makes her 
husband think he originated some token of 
love to her, while in reality she puts him 
up to it: — 


. “ My statement is, then, that God Himself 
directs all our movements, and so directing, 
the feeling gives us that we direct ourselves. 
There isa processso strangely parallel among our 
social relationships that 1 canuot pass it by. I re- 


* Heroism; or, God Our Father, Omnipotent, 
Omniscient, Omnipresent. By Horace Field, B, A. 
London: Lungmaus, 


fer to conjugial love. An observer of the working 
of the heart well knows that’ conjugial love 
springs from the woman and returns to her. It 
originates with the woman. It is a gift from 
her to the man, which he feels in himself as 
though he originated it, and feels this so strong- 
ly that it will even vanish away — as the woman 
is herself well aware —if she by acting failed 
to keep up this strange delusion in his mind. 
Shakespeare makes Rosalind relate the art em- 
ployed to effect this purpose, among the other 
female secrets he allows her to betray under her 
male disguise — 


‘ Orl. Fair youth, I would I could make thee 
believe I love. 

‘ Ros. Me believe it! You may as soon make 
her that you love believe it; which I warrant 
she is apter to do than to confess she does ; that 
is one of the points in the which women still give 
the lie to their consciences.’ 


Now, the remarkable part in all this is, that the 
delusion in the man’s mind, that he himself 
originates the love, is‘essential to the existence of 
the love itself; just as when doing any act at the 
direct bidding of God, the delusion that we do it 
ourselves is the heart of all social existence. Hu- 
man nature is full of such contradictions. We 
say may, for example, to a mischievous child, 
‘ Your whole life is needfully a cause of trouble 
to all about you; you ought to try, therefore, 
and give as little needless trouble as you can, 
— not that we do not all delight to take trouble 
for you — we should, indeed, be lost without it 
— but our delight will pass away if we do not 
see you endeavour to relieve us of all the trou- 
ble you can ;’ and this desire to rob us of trouble 
is the only way to keep up our delight in it; 
and these contradictions must be in the heaven- 
ly nature, if we regard its essential life to be 
self-sacrifice, until they culminate in conjugial 
love, the essence of which is the complete ab- 
sorption of the gift by the receiver, and its con- 
sequent return to the giver. In conjugial love, 
then, the woman plays toward the man the part 
ot Deity. She gives that all-engrossing heaven- 
ly love to him, accompanied by the persuasion 
that he himself originates it. She first selects 
him from among other men, and he perceives 
it; each advance is hers, and he feels it as his 
own, because he loves it ; she induces the final 
declaration, but the man speaks the word, and 
heaven and earth cannot persuade him that he 
is not the author of it, because he pours out his 
whole being in it; and these persuasions she 
wilt induce in him at any cost, and will not dis- 
turb him in them — no, not at the price of lite 
itself. And what does the wise man do when 
convinced of these truths? He accepts these 
doings on the part of the woman as of her true 
nature ; he revels in the delusion itself thus val- 
ued by her, and thus supported, as the richest 
jewel in her diadem, and as men thus deal with 
women as to conjugial love, so should the whole 
race deal with our Father in heaven as to free- 
will, — regeive the inspiration to the deed, ac- 





companied by the love for it, as His gift, and 
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adore Him for ever that the gift thus given per- 
suades them that they, and not God, are the 
authors of their acts.” 


Indeed, the key-note of this remarkable 
little book — remarkable for combining real 
logical cohesion of thought with extraor- 
dinary feats of sentiment— is that while 
there is nothing, no other agency, in the 
world but God, He has managed matters 
with so loving and delicate a feminine finesse, 
that we all imagine ourselves to be doing 
freely what we are really constrained to do, 
and so enjoy as spontaneous in ourselves 
acts of selt-devotion and prayer, which are 
really only God’s acts passed through the 
funnel ot our seeming personality. We at- 
tribute this curious doctrine concerning 
God’s feminine finesse of tenderness to the 
Swedenborgian school ef thought, both on 
account of the odd and objectionable word 
“ conjugial,” which we never saw in any 
other class of writings, and from the dedi- 
cation to the “ Bridegroom and the Bride, 
the Lamb and the Lamb’s wife,” which is a 
favourite vein of mystical allegory in the 
Swedenborgian school ; but there is nothing 
in the book Swedenborgian in doctrive, 
Swedenborg himself having been, we /e- 
lieve, a strong believer in free-will. 

Now, what can be more remarkable than 
the fact that from so many different sources, 
— from the Spinozistic school of Pantheism, 
from Comte’s school of rigidly phenomenal 
generalization, trom Theodore Parker's 
school of robust, sometimes almost rudely 
masculine, Theism,— from the Swedenbor- 
gian school of types and allegories, — there 
proceed the same tendencies to extol the 
feminine type of mind, — nay, as we have 
seen, even ieminine finesse in action, not 
only above religious dogma, but even above 
the intellectual side of faith. To defend 
God for deceiving us as to free-will by say- 
ing that in this He is just like a woman 
wio makes a man offer to her and makes 
him think he did it without any guidance 
trom her, is surely one of the strangest apol- 
ogies for Fatalism which the world has ever 
heard of. Yet though an exaggerated illus- 
tration of the modern tendency to substi- 
tute vague fascinations of sentiment for 
truths for which we can plead the authority 
of historical revelation, it is only one of 
many all going to show that the most popu- 
lar elements of modern religious faith are 
those at which men vaguely grasp in moods 
of elevated feeling, and for which they re- 
quire no evidence in the proper sense of the 
term, except just the very sort of momenta- 





ry fascination which beautiful women them- 
selves exercise over men. 

Our inference from all this is that the 
sara side of “the modern spirit ” in re- 
ation to religion is the tendency to fall in 
love with “the infinite,” and to revolt, as 
lovers will, against the restraint of rational 
laws; while the negative side,— the mas- 
culine side, — is the logical tendency to de- 
mand evidence for all asserted facts, and to 
reject all facts not established by evidence 
in the most satisfactory manner. The great 
religious calamity of our time is that so few 
seem to be able to combine habitually, and 
in the same religious mood, the two atti- 
tudes of thought, — to guide criticism by 
spiritual cravings, to check spiritual crav- 
ings by intellectual criticism. Our most 
religious feelings nowadays help the revolt 
against Revelation just because it is revela- 
tion ; in other words, because God's revela- 
tion of Himself is governed by moral laws 
and limited by historic evidence, and so has 
not the delicious charm of the inspirations 
of vague and wayward passion. The criti- 
cal spirit, on the other hand, —one of the 
most hopeful evidences of the scrupulous 
intellectual conscience of the present day, 
— is left unassisted in its investigations by 
that religious thirst which could alone ena- 
ble it to detect the true springs of the water 
of life. We shall never reach by our own 
investigations, and without the aid of that 
dogmatic “ authority ” which is gone forev- 
er, the true life of God, as He has so long 
been revealing it to us, till we can combine 
in the same attitude of mind and heart the 
scrupulous intellectual conscientiousness of 
modern times, with the spiritual thirst which, 
without it, is so lawless and vagrant, but 
which, under its guidance, will prove a truer 
divining rod to detect the “living waters,” 
than any authoritative Church, or any ver- 
bally inspired Bible. 


From the British Medical Journal. 
WAS LUTHER MAD? 


In the recent trial, in which the validity 
of the will of Mrs. Thwaites was disputed, 
because of the extreme religious delusions 
which she was proved to have had for many 
years; Mr. Serjeant Ballantine elicited 
trom Dr. Williams, of Bethlehem Hospital, 
in cross-examination, a confession of opin- 
ion that Luther was mad, or, at any rate, 
not altogether sane. Dr. Wood is stated 
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in the newspaper reports to have given 
similar evidence. Whatever we ma think 
of their opinion, we must admire the rare 
candour of these physicians; for the ad- 
mission was anything but calculated to 
serve the cause in the defence of which 
they were called. 

But was Luther mad? The spiritual 
temptations which he underwent he describ- 
ed as “ buffetings of Satan ;” with these he 
was frequently tormented; he called them 
conflicts between him and Satan. The 
terrors he experienced ‘he called “ the Dev- 
il’s traps,” from which he earnestly prayed 
God to deliver him. If this were madness, 
then every preacher who describes the 
evil impulses of the heart as the instigations 
of Satan is surely mad himself, and teaches 
madness to his hearers ; and that, too, with- 
out the excuse which Luther had in the ig- 
norauce aud superstitious credulity of the 
times in which he lived. I'he manner in which 
Luther himselt speaks of his temptations is 
interesting, ior it resembles the way in 
which he speaks of insanity. “ I think,” he 
says, “ that all fools, and such as have not 
the use of reason, are vexed or led aside 
by Satan ; nut that they are therefure con- 
demned, but because Satan doth diversely 
tempt men, some yreviously, some easily ; 
some a longer, some a shorter time. And 
whereas physicians attribute much to natu- 
ral means sometimes, this cometh to pass 
because they know not how great the power 
and the strength of the devils are.” ‘his, 
though it lacx form a little, according to 
modern scientific ideas of insanity, is ** not 
like maduess.” 

But let us go on to hear how he speaks 
of his conversations with the devil, whose 
persecutions vost him many a bitter night 
—multus nocies mihi satis amarulentas et 
acerbas reddere ille novit. “ The devil,” he 
says, “knows how to invent, and to urge 
his arguments with great force. He also 
speaks in a deep aud loud-toned voice. 
3 are these disputes carrie. on in a long 
course of various argumentations; but the 
question is put and the answer given in a 
moment. 1 am sensible, and have sufli- 
ciently experienced, how it sometimes hap- 
pens that persons are found dead in their 
beds in a morning. He is not only able to 
kill or stranyle the body, but knows how to 


urge and close in the soul with his disputa- , 


tions, that it is obliged to quit the body in 





an instant—a state into which he had 
nearly reduced me more than once. For 
no mortal can endure and withstand them 
without the peculiar assistance and power 
of God.” 

With this compare what Whitefield says 
in his journal, about whom a report was 
once raised that he was mad, and who says 
of himself that “he might very well be 
taken to be really mad, and that his rela- 
tions counted his life madness.” ‘One 
morning, rising from my bed, I felt an un- 
usual impression and weight upon my 
chest. In a short time, the load gradually 
increased and almost weighed me down, 
and fully convinced me that Satan had as 
real ion of my body as once of Job’s. 
.... I fancied myself like a man locked 
up in iron armour ; I felt great heavings in 
my body ; pages under the weight till the 
sweat came. How many nights did I lie 
groaning under the weight, bidding Satan 

epart trom me in the name of Jesus.” 

if these earnest men were mad, then how 
far gone in madness must the Psalmist have 
been.when he cried out, “ Many oxen are 
come about me; fat bulls ot Bashan close 
me in on every side.” Hallucinations these, 
surely, of an extreme kind. Which of the 
great prophetic writers of the Bible will es- 
cape the suspicion of insanity, it a vehe- 
ment sincerity of nature, an exalted imagina- 
tion, and burning words of passionate earn- 
estness, taking a figurative expression, are 
to be deemed indications of mental unsound- 
ness ? 

It cannot be questioned that Luther was 
of a vehement nature, intensely earnest, 
ardently imaginative, obstinate even to rash- 
ness, as a man fighting the battle which he 
fought had need to be. By an incessant 
application to study, and by a sedentary lite, 
he had greatly injured his nealth, so that he 
actually heard the noise ‘which the devil 
made to torment him;” and on one occa- 
sion he was certainly cured by exercise and 
medicines sent him by Spalatinus. Not- 
withstanding these, we are of opinion that 
any one who engages to prove him insane, 
wrongly measuring the style and hab.t 
of thought of one age by those of another 
age, will have to make use of arguments 
which, if they are worth anything, would 
prove most of the great and earnest re 
1ormers whom the world has .seen to have 
been insane also. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE REIGN OF LAW. 


THE main object of this able and very 


iatavedtiog, treatise is to show that the| 


Reign of Law — meaning thereby that in- 
variable order, or those persistent forces, 
which science delights to contemplate — 
is by no means incompatible with the be- 
lief in an overruling and creative Intelli- 
gence. In this its main purpose it is what, 
a few years ago, would have been called a 
Bridgewater Treatise, and it would have de- 
served to take its place amongst the instruc- 
tive series which bore that title. But where- 
as the Bridgewater Treatises in general 
abounded with illustrations of the great ar- 
gument of design, the present volume is 
chiefly occupied with discussions that bear 
upon the nature of the argument itself. It 
is not, however, without due share of illus- 
tration ; and the description given of the 
contrivance, or adaptation of the laws or 
forces of nature, displayed in the mechanism 
of a bird's wing — or say in the general pur- 
pose of enabling a vertebrate animal to fly 
through the air— is amongst the happiest 
of the kind we have ever met with. We 
shall henceforth watch the flight of the sea- 
gull, a bird which the author especially se- 
leets for his illustration, with additional in- 
terest. The Duke of Argyll has evidently 
looked on birds with far other than the sports- 
man’s eye — with something of the poet’s 
eye, as well as that of the man of science. 

ot that the sportsman is altogether desti- 
tute of admiration for the bird he kills; we 
have known him discourse eloquently on the 
beauty of the creature soaring above him, 
in an element he cannot inhabit, and the 
next moment glory in bringing it down.* 


‘ The Reign of Law.’ By the Duke of Argyll. Al- 
exandcr Strahan, publisher, 55 Ludgate Hill, 

* We suspect that our momeatary digression to 
the sportsman is owing to the following circum- 
stance : —Uur eye has just fallen on a letter in the 
‘ Times,’ protesting against the cruel and purpose- 
less slauguter of the beautiful sea-birds that fre- 
quent our cliffs. Hundreds of these exquisite crea- 
tures, wliom every one with a epark of tenderness 
or intelligence in his nature has delighted to watch 
as they hover over the sea, are killeu every summer 
for no object except the pleasure of killing, and such 
poor skill as may be displayed in shooting amongst 
a crowd ot birds. The cliifs between Scarborough 
and Burlington — one of the great breeding-places 
of our sea-iowi — ure mentioned as the scene ot this 
battue. Parties go in boats, and station themselves 
under the flock o: birds flying to and tro, feeding 
their young. Boats have been seen “literally laden 
With birds, the boatmen sitting on them.” But 
many that are shot “ fall at a distance on the water 
or the land, and die wretchedly of their wounds 
orhunger.”’ If the youug men who indulge in this 
sport liad read the Duke of Argyil’s book, had fol- 
lowed him in his admiring explanation of the flight 
of the sea-gull, we think, perhaps, they would hard- 
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‘The Reign of Law’ is in all respects a re- 
markable book. Where it does not com- 
mand assent, it stimulates inquiry. Nor is it 
any ill compliment to a work of this descrip- 
tion to say of it that it sometimes provokes, 
in a very mild degree, the spirit of contro- 
versy ; seeing that it leads us back, with a 
certain freshness of mind, into old questions 
of a still unsettled nature. 

We need hardly ~~ that we cordially 
agree in the main conclusions to which the 
author would conduct us. No proposition 
appears to ~~ a stronger conviction with 
it than this — that mind, not matter, or the 
forces called material, should be considered 
as the primal power in the universe. In 
the order of science, we commence with the 
simple and lead onwards to the complex ; 
but when, at any epoch, science presents to 
us such whole, such Cosmos, as it has been 
able to conceive, the conviction immediately 
follows that this whole existed as Thought 
or Idea before it was developed as a reality 
of space and time. The great conclusion, 
therefore, which the Duke of Argyll, in com- 
mon with all our theologians, would enforce, 
is one which we, too, would maintain with 
whatever energy we possess. We are not 
in the least disposed to relinquish what is 
familiarly known as the argument from de- 
sign in favour of any “ high a priori road” 
to the first great truth in theology. But 
there may be methods of stating this argu- 
ment from which we should dissent. There 
may also be a tendency to implicate the ar- 
gument with philosophical opinions which, 
whether correct or not, are still under dis- 
cussion, and which, in fact, are the opinions 
only of one section of the speculative world. 
Such a tendency (we do not say that it is 
manifested in an unusual manner in the pres- 
ent writer) we should venture to protest 

inst. 

The press has lately teemed with produc- 
tions which must have manifested to most 
readers how utterly unsatisfactory are those 
metaphysical or ontological reasonings which 
are supposed to conduct us more directly to 
the knowledge of the absolute and infinite 
Being. Rejecting, as anthropomorphic, the 
persuasion felt by reflective men in every 
generation that the world is full of purpose, 
— or rather say of intermingled and insep- 
arable purposes, and may therefore be call- 
ed one great purpose,— many profound 
reasoners have preferred to found their the- 
ology on certain abstractions of the intellect, 
such as pure Being, Substance, Cause, and 
ly have consented to this wauton slaughter — to this 
extermination of a creature eg wee Aw el than 


themselves, and certainly more beaut 
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by so doing they have been led into results 
either of a self-contradictory nature, or of 
so vague and shadowy a description that we 
are left in doubt whether it is an idea or a 
mere word that we are at last put in pos- 
session of. God has become the Absolute, 
or the Infinite, or the One Substance, or the 
Unknowable First Cause, everywhere pres- 
ent, and under no form of human thought 
conceivable. 

This One Substance, or the One Being, 
if you travel to it by this road, is a mere hy- 
pothesis, and explains nothing. The im- 
pression conveyed by the senses is of a mul- 
titude of individual things or substances. 
Science, by its generalisations, may reduce 
these to a few ueate substances. But 
the last generalisation of science is only of a 
similarity of a multitude of things. Suppose 
it reduced all material things to one ele- 
mentary substance — that is, to a multitude 
of atoms all similar in their nature — these 
atoms would still be numerically or individ- 
ually different, moving with different ve- 





locities and in different combinations. We 
are as far as ever from this metaphysical 
entity of the One Substance; and if we 
could reach to it, what would it explain ? 
The unity of the world which calls tor ex- 
planation is a unity of plan, that harmony 
of parts which constitutes it a whole. Now, 
what connection is there between this and 
the barren conception of unity of Substance ? 
If the one substance acts diversely — as it 
must necessarily be supposed to do in order 
to produce anything — why should this di- 
versity of action of one unintelligential sub- 
stance more necessarily lead to a unity of 
plan than the simultaneous action of a mul- 
titude of diverse substances? If the one 
substance had but one mode of action, no 
world could be produced ; if it have many 
modes of action, what is to prevent these 
from being at variance with each other ? Or 
how are we brought nearer to any compre- 
hension of the real unity of the universe ? 
If this does not suggest to us the precedence 
or immanence of mind or thought, we know 
not what it can legitimately suggest at all; we 
should think it wiser simply to rest in this 
harmonious state of things — to rest in it in 
the sense of the positivist, as the last truth 
we are capable of reaching, and leave alone 
all further speculations about the one uni- 
versal substance, or a supernatural cause. 
The old familiar argument gives us a crea- 
tive intelligence, in other words an intelli- 
gential being, and a universe which is the 
manifestation of this power; we need not 
say that it has its difficulties, and that the 


| 





idea of creation comes to us embarrassed 
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with perplexing speculations ; but this other 
pire ar — ses us in mere abstrac- 
tions, and is, at best, no entrance into theol- 
ogy at all, but merely into some metaphys- 
ieal theory of the universe. 

And not only do we cling to this great 
argument, but we are adverse to the suppo- 
sition that diversities of opinion, on such 
well-known topics of controversy as the na- 
ture of the human Will, or of our idea of 
Causation, should incapacitate either 
in such controversies from availing himself 
of it. Weare unwilling that it should be 
pgs pens by any one school of psycholo- 
gy. Wesometimes hear it said, for instance, 
that the doctrine of Causation taught by Dr. 
Thomas Brown nullifies the argument by 
abstracting from the conception of God the 
idea of power; since, if we have no such 
idea of power till we enter the domain of 
theology, we cannot then suddenly form 
the idea in order to invest God with power. 
Brown did not reason thus. As he states 
the argument, we see one great antecedent 
to the existing world — namely, a pre-exist- 
ing mind.” It invariable antecedents is all 
that we understand by power, we have still 
the conviction that there was this antecedent, 
and this is sufficient forthe argument. It 
is still more frequently asserted that he who 
denies the freedom ofthe human will, or its 
self-determining character, destroys the only 
type we have of the power of God. It may 
be so. But to this it may be replied, that 
we cannot expect to have a type of that 
which is altogether superhuman and unique. 
The argument consists in this, that we can- 
not conceive the world or the uaiverse as a 
whole without immediately conceiving it as 
the manifestation of thought. How such 
a thought manifested itself, in creation, is 
just as impossible to understand as how such 
a thought came itself into existence. We 
are not here attempting to decide, be it un- 
derstood, on the nature of the human will, 
or of our idea of power ; we simply express 
a conviction that our great argument holds 
its ground whatever philosophical tenet is 
embraced on these subjects. 

Having thus stated as briefly as we could 
(without glancing at objections which it 
would require pages to discuss) the position 
we occupy with regard to this x pool ar- 
gument from design, we can proceed with the 
greater freedom to examine what may seem 
to us peculiar in the treatment of it by our 
author. The Duke of Argyll opens his trea- 
tise with some very just remarks on the 
vague use of the term supernatural. By a 
“belief in the supernatural,” is sometimes 
meant a beliefin a supernatural Being—or in 
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God ; and it is sometimes restricted to a be- 
lief in a supernatural or abnormal action of 
that Being. French writers not unfrequently 
use the expression in the first sense, and un- 
derstand by a denial of the supernatural a 
denial of any to us intelligible existence 
out of the pale of nature and humanity. 
Amongst English writers a denial of the 
supernatural is generally limited to a denial 
of any events confessedly out of the estab- 
blished order of creation —a denial that 
God acts in any but the one systematic 
method which it is the aim of science to ex- 
plore. In this last sense the supernatural is 
synonymous with the miraculous. 

There is, however, one other application 
of the term “ supernatural” it is necessary 
to allude to. This isan application of the 
term to the human will, by those who think 
that i is not involved in that linked series 
of cause and effect which we call the course 
of nature. This use of the term is by no 
means common, even amongst the stanch- 
est advocates of liberty, but it is plainly ad- 
missible. That the human will should effect 
changes in the material world is, as the 
Duke of Argyll observes, amongst the most 
natural of events — meaning thereby 
amongst the most ordinary and familiar — 
but it it be true that the will acts from above 
or from without that order which binds the 
rest of nature, then, in this sense, it may be 
entitled to be called supernatural. The am- 
biguity in the word “natural” must be 
guarded against. It may either mean what 
is ordinary, or what is embraced in the 
strict order of nature. We may find it dif- 
ficult to speak of anything so familiar, and 
in that respect so natural, as the moving of 
a man’s hand, as a supernatural event ; yet, 
in a scientific point of view, it may doubt- 
less be so described, presuming that the man 
acts from without that connected series we 
call nature. The Duke of yil _ 
with approbation a passage from Dr. Bush- 
nell in which the word is thus applied: — 


“Dr. Bushnell says, ‘ That is supernatural, 
whatever it be, that is either not in the chain 
of natural cause and effect, or which acts on 
the chain of cause and effect in nature, from 
without the chain.’ And again, ‘If the pro- 
cesses, combinations, and results of our system 
of nature are interrupted or varied by the ac- 
tion whether of God, or angels, or men, so as to 
bring to pass what would not come to pass in it 
by its own internal action, under the laws of 
mere cause and effect, such variations are in 
like manner supernatural.’ ” 


Our author, however, does not himself 
apply the word supernatural to the human 





will ; he would perhaps prefer the word 
spontaneous. Speaking of a lecture of Mr. 
'yndall he says : — 


One of our most distinguished living teach- 
ers of physical science began, not long ago, a 
course of lectures on the phenomena of heat by 
a rapid statement of the modern doctrine of the 
correlation of forces — how the one was convert- 
ible into the other —how one rose out of the 
other — how none could be evolved except from 
some other as a pre-existing source. ‘ Thus,’ 
said the lecturer, ‘we see there is no such 
thing as spontaneousness in Nature.’ What! 
not in the lecturer himself? Was there no 
‘ spontaneousness ’ in his choice of words — in 
his selection of materials—in his orderly ar- 
rangement of experiments, with a view to the 
exhibition of particular results? It is not prob- 
able that the lecturer was intending to deny 
this ; it simply was that he did not think of it, 
as within his field of view. His own mind and 
will were then dealing with the : laws of nature,’ 
but it did not occur to him as forming part of 
these laws, or, in the same sense, as subject to 
them.” 


Whether Professor Tyndall quite meant 
all he said, or had weighed the full signifi- 
cance of his words, we do not undertake to 
decide. Perhaps he spoke advisedly. But 
what concerns us more nearly is, that we 
shall find some difficulty as we proceed, in 
quite understanding what our author means 
by that “ spontaneousness ” he is here vin- 
dicating. We are led to ask ourselves, 
whether the Duke of Argyll has finally de- 
termined what position to assume in this 
great metaphysical controversy of the free- 
dom of the will. 

But at present we shall pursue the course 
of our exposition. The Supernatural, we 
have said, has in our ordinary philosophical 
controversies two meanings. Either it means 
that Being who has created, and who there- 
fore is above, Nature. Or, presuming such 
a Being to exist, and that he acts by gener- 
al laws, then the Supernatural means a de- 
parture in that Being from his systematic 
mode of action : it is synonymous with the mi- 
raculous. We shall follow our author in his 
observations on these two subjects — a crea- 
tive Intelligence and the Miraculous. And 
as the latter of these happens to take pre- 
cedence in the essay we commence with 


it. 

The Miracle. — No more striking illustra- 
tion could be given of the goa tendency 
to believe in the reign of law than the et- 
fort made by some speculative divines to rec- 
oncile the miracle to the natural order of 
events—to believe in the miracle as a 
fact, and yet deny that it implies any arbi- 
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trary interposition in the laws of nature. | rection itself from the dead, produced at that 
The attempt, in our opinion, is as unneces- moment by the faithful operation of psycho- 
sary as it is unsuccesstul. What we call a logical laws? If we rather conclude that St. 
miracle does not exist for him who does not' Peter honestly believed, as did all the by- 
believe in a Creator, and he who believes in | standers, that God heard his prayer, and put 
a Creator can surely find no difficulty in be-|torth, in a direct manner, His omnipotent 
lieving in an interposition of the Creative| power— then this curious result ‘follows, 


Power, always presuming there is a purpose that God authenticates His revelation of 


of that paramount description which ren-/| truth by a series of elaborate deceptions. 
ders such interposition intelligible. For law Men cluster round the messenger ot God, 
itself, or the establishment ot uniformity, is| and see and believe the miracle, and believe 
but a purpose (on the theory of Creation) ;' the messenger on account of the miracle, but 
and if we can conceive of another purpuse, | all the while no miracle is really performed 
such as the revelation of religious truth, to| — only the appearance of one is produced. 
which an especial departure from that uni-| The Duke of Argyll is solicitous also, in 
formity is subservient, there can be no dif-| his way, to reconcile the miracle with the 
ficulty (on sufficient evidence) in accepting | reign of law. But, if we understand him 
such departure. But we have lately had a! aright, he does not seek to get rid of the 
few reasoners amongst us who have held | Divine interposition, but to show that the 
that the evidence was sufficient to prove | method_of the Divine interposition may be 
what we call the miraculous fact, but who such as to involve no interference with the 
have denied that the fact was really in its laws of nature. God works a miracle by 
nature miraculous, or a direct interposition | taking advantage of His infinitely superior 
of the power of God overruling the unifor- knowledge of the laws of nature, and also, 











mity He had established. ‘hey suggest | it must be added, by his infinitely superior 


that the startling eveuat which to us seems | power of applying that knowledge. We 
abnormal, would be recognised as in strict must state the idea in the words of the au- 


obedience to the laws of nature, if our | 


science were equal to the task. They are 
iond of drawing an analogy from Mr. Bab- 
bage’s calculating machine, which, after ex- 
hibiting for some time a succession of num- 
bers in a certain sequence or ratio, sudden- 
‘ly departs from what we have begun to think 
is the law of the machine, and exhibits a 
number quite different from what our expe- 
rience had led us to expect. Here, say they, 
we should at first exclaim that the machine 
had departed from its law, whereas a thor- 
ough knowledge of its mechanism would 
have assured us that it was most faithful to 
its law. In like manner if there are records 
of the dead being called back to life, 
an event even so extraordinary as this may 
be the result of laws whose operation we 
have yet to become thoroughly acquainted 
with. Ifthe Apostle Peter raised tue wid- 
ow Dorcas from death to life, it was because 
just at this juncture the apparently excep- 
uonal number was about to be exhibited by 
the great machine of the universe. 

We allude to this strange exp anation of 
the miracle merely as an illustration of a 
tendency of modern thought; it hardly de- 
serves a serious examination. Did St. Peter 
know that this resurrection from the dead 
was abvut to be produced in tue cycle of 
events ? Tuen the miracle is but transferred 
to this supernatural knowledge. Or shall 
we say that this apparently supernatural 





knowledge in St. Peter was, like the resur- 


thor :— 


“No man can have any difficulty in believing 
that there are natural laws of which he is igno- 
rant, nor in conceiving that there may be beings 
who do know them, and can use them, even as 
he himself now uses the few laws with which he 
is acquainted. The real difficulty lies in the 
idea of will exercised without the use of means 
— not in the exercise of will through means 
which are beyond our knowledge. 

“ Now have we any right to say that belief 
in this is essential to all religion? If we have 
uot, then it is only putting, as so many other 
hasty sayings do put, additional difficulties in 
the way of religion. The relatiou in which God 
stands to those rules of His government which 
are called ‘laws,’ is of course an inscrutable 
mystery to us. But those who believe that His 
wiil does govern the world, must believe that 
ordinarily, at least, He does govern it by the 
choice and use of means. Nor have we auy 
certain reason to believe that He ever acts other- 
wise. Extraordinary manifestations of His will 
—signs and wonders— may be wrouygut, for 
aught we know, by similar instrumentality — 
only by the selection and use of laws of which 
man knows and can know nothing, and which, 
if he did know, he could not employ. 

“ Here, then, we come upon the question of 
miracles — how we understand them ; what we 
would define them to be. ‘The commun idea of 
a miracle is, a suspension or violation of the 
laws of nature. ‘This is a definition which places 
the essence of a miracle in a particular method 
of operation. But there is another definition 
which passes this by altogether, and dwells only 
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on the agency by which, and the purpose for 
which, a miracle is wrought. . . . It is impor- 
tant to observe that this definition does not ne- 
cessarily involve the idea of a ‘ violation of 
the laws of nature.’ It does not involve the 
idea of the exercise of will apart from the use of 
means. It does not involve, therefore, that idea 
which appears to many so difficult of concep- 
tion. It simply supposes, without any attempt 
to fathom the relation in which God stands to 
His own ‘ laws,’ that out of His infinite knowl- 
edge of these laws, or of His infinite power of 
making them the instruments of His will, He 
may and He does use them for extraordinary 
indications of His presence.” — P. 14. 


Thus the miracle is admitted to be an 
interposition of the Divine power for a 
specific purpose, but the method of the in- 
terposition is such as to save it from the 
character of a violation or contradiction of 
the laws of nature. That method is repre- 
sented to be as little a violation of those 
laws as when a chemist, by his superior 
knowledge of the laws of affinity, astonishes 
us by some new production. 

We imagine that the most scrapulous 
divine need raise no objection to this de- 
scription of a miracle; but we doubt if, 
when examined, it will be found to answer 
the purpose for which the author has put it 
forth, that of obviating the objections which 
the man of science is supposed to make to 
all miracles whatever. The new arrange- 
ments of matter by which new developments 
of the laws or forces of matter are occasioned, 
are, in the ordinary course of things, them- 
selves the result of the operation of the 
laws of nature. If mountains are upheaved, 
if streams flow down their sides, if a new 
soil is carried into the valley, and therefore 
new chemical combinations are formed, and 
an increased fertility ensues, we see change 
and new arrangements introduced by the 
operation of the laws themselves. But if 
we are to picture to ourselves that matter is 
subjected to new arrangements or juxtaposi- 
tions by the direct interposition of God, 
we have here as much a violation of the 
laws of nature as if a new law of affinity 
were suddenly bestowed upon certain par- 
ticles of matter. -e 

This employment of the laws of nature — 
does it imply some novel and direct manipu- 
lation, so to speak, of material substances ? 
If it does, then the laws of nature, which, 
left to themselves, would have produced 
uite other arrangements, have been inter- 
ered with. Does it imply no such interfer- 
ence — are the new arrangements identical 
with these which the operation of the laws 





are remitted to the explanation of the mira- 
cle already examined, namely, that it is 
nothing more or less than an event which 
seems abnormal to us by reason of our igno- 
rance of the laws of nature. 

For ourselves, we would much rather 
leave the modus operandi of a miracle en- 
tirely alone. Suppose we test the present 
theory by its application to some well-known 
instance of the miraculous, we sha!l not find 
that it leads us out of any difficulty. The 
multiplication of a few loaves and fishes, so 
that they fed a large multitude of people, 
lends itself as readily as any instance that 
occurs to us to our author’s explanation. 
The first impression upon the mind of an 
ordinary reader would probably be that so 
much new matter in this peculiar form had 
been, then and there, created. This. the 
Duke of Argyll would call a working without 
means —a rather curious objection, by the 
way, to bring “napcaengee ng forward, and 
which is certainly not the difficulty that 
occurs to one who believes in a creative pow- 
er. No, he would say, the miracle does not 
oblige us to believe that God wrought with 
other than the means before Him. The 
hydrogen, the carbon, the nitrogen, and all 
the elements that enter into the formation 
of vegetable and animal food — are they 
not at hand ? the laws of their elimination 
and fresh combination, are they not known 
to Him as they never will be known to us? 
What need to suppose any other cffort of 
power than what may be called a chemistry 
vastly superior to any we can know or prac- 
tise ? ell, if we accept this somewhat 
anthropomorphic statement, we have only 
given to the imagination hints of a method 
by which the miracle might be wrought. 
The miracle remains as mysterious as before, 
and it is still the same departure from the 
laws of nature; for all the usual processes 
by which wheat is grown, and bread is made 
of it, and by which fish are born and -nour- 
ished, are superseded by a chemical combi- 
nation which the laws of nature, if left to 
themselves, would not, then and there, have 
produced. A_ strange compulsion was 
thrown upon the elements, and the hydro- 
gen, and the cardon, and the like, must 
have been brought together as they would 
not have been brought together in the nor- 
mal course of nature. There must have 
been somewhere, at some stage, an interpo- 
sition of the direct power of God, and it is 
this interposition which the man of science, 
rightly or wrongly, is supposed to contest. 

The Duke of Argyll would here, perbaps, 
remind us of an observation he has frequent- 


themselves would bring about ?— then we ' ly and forcibly made, that the presence of a 
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will, an comes mes will, acting for a pur- 
pose, is normal in the universe, is bound up 
with our conception of the universe. So 
be it. But it is not only normal that there 
should be an action in nature of the divine 
mind or will; what the man of science 
assumes is, that the action of that divine 
power is always normal. In short, the 
miracle must remain just what it is popular- 
ly believed to be, a direct interposition of 

od, departing from His usual agency. The 
only safe position to assume is, not that in 
the miracle there is no interference with 
what, in a strictly scientific point of view, 
are called the laws of nature, but that such 
interference may, when the purpose is ade- 
quate, be fairly expected. The strength of 
the theologian’s position is precisely this, 
that the universe is not. a mere machine, but 
rather an organization determined and 
modified by an intelligential power — that 
it exists for the purposes of God, is nothing 
but the realisation of those purposes, and 
can, in fact, have for its ultimate law no 
other than the purposes of God. Uniform- 
ity itself is but a purpose ; it answers most 
important ends. Say that a solitary de- 
parture from that uniformity answered a 
= end, why should not this purpose also 

accomplished ? 


The answer to prayer is sometimes spoken | 


of as aspecies of miracle, and as a kind of 
miracle more perplexing to the understand- 
ing than those wrought for the great con- 
spicuous purpose of authenticating religious 
teaching. On this subject the Duke of 
Argyll takes a very bold position, and one 
which cannot but be gratifying to orthodox 
divines. We have no wish, if it were in 
our power, to dislodge him from such a posi- 
tion; we content ourselves with admiring 
the boldness with which it is taken up. 


“ We find.” he says, “ many men now facing 
the consequences to which they have given their 
intellectual assent, and taking their stand upon 
the ground that prayer to God has no other 
value or effect than so far as it may be a good 
way of preaching to ourselves. It is a useful 
and helpful exercise for our own, spirits, but it 
is nothing more. But how can they pray who 
have come to this? Can it ever be useful or 
helpful to believe a lie? If there is 
aay helpfulness in prayer even to the mind itself, 
that helpfulness can only be preserved by show- 
ing that the belief on which this virtue depends 
is a rational belief. The very essence of that 
belief is this, that the Divine mind is accessible 
to supplication, and that the Divine will is 
capable of being moved thereby.” 


Nor will he hear of a distinction which 
some have made between physical and men- 


tal phenomena — limiting the interposition 
of God to the minds of men. Our prayer 
for health or wealth may not be answered, 
but our prayers for spiritual health, or moral 
renovation, may be granted. 


“ Will this reasoning,” ‘he says, “bear analy- 
sis? Can the distinction it assumes be main- 
tained? Whatever difficulties there may be 
in reconciling the ideas of law and volition, 
are difficulties which apply equally to the worlds 
of matter and of mh The mind is as much 
subject to law as the body is. The reign of 
law is over all; and if its dominion be really 
incompatible with the agency of volition, hu- 
man or divine, then the mind is as accessible to 
that agency as material things.” 


Creation. — The mode of operation by 
which our author reconciles to himself the 
miracle, he carries into his conception of 
creation. He imagines, in the first place, 
certain immutable forces, established, of 
course, by the Creator, and then sees an in- 
cessant play of that mental operation we 
call contrivance, in adjusting or combinin 
those forces for given purposes. The anal- 
ogy between human contrivance and the 
process which seems to have been that of 
creation, lies at the basis of most of our 





! 


| brought out. 


works on natural theology. What is pecu- 
liar in the present work is the boldness and 
| distinctness with which the analogy is 
Chapter III. is headed thus, 
| Contrivance a necessity arising out of the 
| Reign of Law, and it opens in the following 
manner : — $ 


“ The necessity of contrivance for the accom- 
plishment of purpose, arises out of the immu- 
tability of natural forces. They must be con- 
formed to and obeyed. Therefore when they do 
not serve our purpose directly, they can only 
be made to serve it by ingenuity and contri- 
vance. This necessity, then, may be said to be 
the index and the measure of the power of law. 
And so, on the other hand, the certainty wit! 
which purpose can be accomplished by contriv- 
ance, is the index and measure of mental knowl- 
edge and resource. It is by wisdom and 
knowledge that the forces of nature — even 
those which may seem most adverse — are yoked 
to service. This idea of the relation in which 
law stands to will, and in which will stands to 
law, is familiar to us in the works of man: but 
it is less familiar to us as equally holding good 
in the works of nature. e feel sometimes as 
if it were an unworthy notion of the will which 
works in nature, to suppose that it should never 
act except through the use of means. But our 
notions of unworthiness are themselves often the 
unworthiest of all. It seems as if all 
that is done in nature as well as all that is done 





in art were done by knowing how to doit.” 
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Now we are well aware that something 
which may be called anthropomorphic must 
adhere to every conception of an intelligent 
Creator, for we have no conception of in- 
telligence but such as we can draw from 
the human mind. But this intelligence, or, 
in other words, the idea of the universe as a 
whole, which is faintly shadowed in the hu- 
man mind, is all that we need borrow from 
man. The passage from this idea into what 
we call reality, or the act of creation, can 
have no counterpart in human experience. 
We are somewhat averse to the analogy of 
human contrivance and of human will, as if 
in the first we had detected the process of 
the Divine mind, and in the second, the 
nature of the Divine power. We readily 
acknowledge that it is all but impossible to 
escape from such analogies when we en- 
deavour to form to ourselves the conception 
of a personal God. But in a philosophical 
statement of the argument we would rather 
avoid them than labour, as the Duke of 
Argyll does, still more sharply to define 
them. 

Our author’s statement draws a line of 
separation between the laws or forces of 
nature and that application of them b 
which a world is supposed to be organized. 
Now, what are called the forces of matter 
cannot be developed at all without some 
organization of matter. This organisation 
and the development of forces proceed to- 

ether. The solitary atom has no forces. 

ravity, impulse, cohesion, elasticity (what- 
ever accounts we give of them), all require 
some organisation, or juxtaposition of matter, 
for their existence ; and certain forces, and 
those called vital, develop themselves proba- 
bly only in more complex organisations. 

Again, these forces as seen operating in 
nature are constantly bringing about 
changes in that organisation on which their 
further development depends. Thus we 
must, in our speculative career, commence 
with some organisation; and not only so, 
but we find the forces so developed are them- 
selves modifying that organisation, and thus 
occasioning still other displays of force. 
How then are we to deal with special acts 
of contrivance analogous to those of the hu- 
man being? Is not such contrivance as 
we can attribute to the Deity thrown back 
into the very idea of the creation itself? 
The Duke of Argyll’s statement would 
oblige us to conceive of two epochs in crea- 
tion, one in which a certain organisation of 
matter and certain forces are established, 
and a second epoch in which every possible 
ingenuity is put forth to deal with these 
forces, as means to further purposes. But 





how draw a line between these two epochs, 
when it is manifest that the organisation 
and forces of the first are not of a nature 
to rest stationary, but are bringing about 
the second — have in them, so to speak, the 
germs of future development ? There is in 
nature, as our author takes frequent occasion 
to observe, a persistence of certain forces 
or activities, with ever-varying combinations 
of them. They act with, or in opposition 
to, each other, in every conceivable manner 
and degree. This immutability combined 
with constant mutability, is inherent in the 
scheme. 


“« No one law,” says our author, very justly, 
— “that is to say, no one Force, determines 
anything that we see happening or done around 
us. Itis always the result of different and op- 
posing Forces nicely balanced against each 
other. The least disturbance of the proportion 
in which any of them is allowed to tell, pro- 
duces a total change in the effect. The more 
we know of nature, the more intricate do such 
combinations appear to be. They can be traced 
very near to the fountains of Life itself, even 
close up to the confines of the last secret of all — 
how the Will acts upon its organs in the 
Body.” 


All these wondrous variations and adjust- 
ments we, with the Duke of Argyll, ascribe 
to acreative Intelligence. We simply differ 
from him in this, that we should not seek to 
draw a precise analogy between the opera- 
tions of that Intelligence and the operations 
of a human being in the contrivance of a 
machine. We see how everywhere and in 
all things the past prepares the present, the 
present the future; how a unity of plan 
unrolls itself in time; if this must be called 
Contrivance, we are content — we do not 
quarrel about a word; but a Contrivance 
where means and end are both projected 
into being, is something very different from 
the contrivance of man, who, by means of 
certain muscular contractions, which to this 
day he does not understand, moves one 
thing to another thing and waits the result. 

Let us add, by way of parenthesis, that 
we have no intention, by anything we have 
said here, to represent the Creative Power 
as limited to one first act—one first ar- 
rangement, so to speak, of matter and 
force, from which, by reason of the activities 
with which it is endowed, all that follows is 
evolved. For while we are able to observe 
a change of condition, a novelty of form or 
relations, brought about by such activities, 
we are also compelled to imagine new acts 
of creation — using the term creation in its 
most specific sense. There must have been 
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a time, for instance, when sight, when vision 
came into the world — when an optic nerve, 
which, as a mere portion of matter, contains 
nothing but the ordinary chemical elements, 
was to be endowed with a quite new property. 
This new property, this marvellous suscep- 
tibility, this sensation of light and colour, 
comes before us as a pure creation — what 
the Duke of Argyll would call a creation 
withvut means. 

If we insist upon a strict analogy between 
the operations of the human and the Divine 
will, we are in danger of resting our argu- 
ment on the opinion which we hold on the 
nature of the human will. We have seen 
that the Duke of Argyll, in some brief ex- 
tracts we have made, claims for it a certain 
supernatural character. Operating on na- 
ture, it is still not itself a part of that linked 
series of events which we call nature. And 
this view of the human will is necessary in 
order to make it a type of the creative will. 
But this position is encumbered with many 
difficulties. The greater number of men, 
we suspect, hardly know whether they hold 
this position or not; and a large section 
of philosophical thinkers have, in all ages, 

ronounced it untenable. The Duke of 
Argyll himself holds to the position, as it 
seems to us, very insecurely, if he really 
holds it at all. 

Whatever may be thought of human will, 
it is indisputable that man’s action upon the 
world depends amen his knowledge desire, 
and this knowledge appears to grow up ac- 
cording to established laws. 4 its initia- 
tion it is some operation of external objects 
ov an internal susceptibility, and it grows 
with experience and memory, or what 
psychologists have always called the laws of 
association. Neither can the desires of man 
be supposed to share this supernatural char- 
acter which is given to the will, unless we 
are prepared to assert that the hunger of a 
man, or of any animal whatever, is some- 
thing supernatural. Thus knowledge and 
desire, the motives of the will, are presumed 
to be under the reign of law, or within what 
we may call the scientific cycle of events. 
On the other side of the will, so to speak, we 
have in the muscles a mechanism which it 
clearly belonzs to physics to explain, how- 
ever imperfect that explanation may still 
be.* There is therefore left for us nothing 


* The author quotes from Dr. Radcliffe’s Lectures 
a theory of muscular action which may interest some 
of our readers, if they have not met with 't before: 
“ Recent investigations in physiology seem to favour 
the hypothesis that our muscles are the seat of two 
opposing Forces, each so adjusted as to counteract 
the other, and that this antagonism is itself so ar- 
ranged us to enable us, by acting on one of these 





but the one momentary state or mental 
energy between the motive and the act of 
the muscle — a state called technically voli- 
tion (a state which many think unnecessaril 
introduced, because they trace the series di- 
rectly from desire to action) — there is 
only this point, this instant of mental activi- 
ty, to abstract from, and to set over, the 
current of events. 

Let us see how the Duke of Argyll has 
dealt with his problem. We have looked 
through his volume for a passage which 
should contain the most explicit statement 
of what he holds upon the freedom of the 
will, and we select the following : 


“Ts man’s voluntary agency a delusion, or is 
it, on the contrary, just what we feel it to be, 
and is it only from misconception of its nature 
that we puzzle over its relation to law? We 
speak, and speak traly, of our wills being free ; 
but free from what? Jt seems to be forgotten that 
freedom is not an absolute but a relative term. There 
is no such thing existing as absolute freedom — 
that is to say, there is nothing existing in 
the world, or possible even in thought, which is 
absolutely alone, entirely free from inseparable 
relationship to some other thing or things. 
Freedom, therefore, is only intelligible as mean- 
ing the being free from some particular kind of 
restraint or of inducement to which other be- 
ings are subject. From what, then, is it that 
our wills are free? Are they free from the in- 
fluence of motives? Certainly not. And what 
are motives ? A motive is that which moves or 
tends to move, the mind in a particular direc- 
tion. ... 

“ But here we come upon the great difficulty 
which besets every attempt to reduce to system 
the laws or forces which operate on the mind 
of man. It is the immense, the almost bound- 
less, variety and number of them. This variet 
corresponds with the variety of powers wit 
which his mind is gifted. For pre-established 
relations are necessary to the effect of every 
force, whether in the material or the moral 
world. Special forces operate upon special forms 
of matter, and except upon these they exert no 
action whatever. The polar force of magnetism 
acts on different metals in different degrees, and 
there is a large class of substances which are 
almost insensible to its power. In like manner 
there are a thousand things that exercise an at- 
tractive power on the mind of a civilised man, 


forces, to regulate the action of the other. One 
force — an elastic or contractile force — is supposed 
to be inherent in the muscular fibre ; another force — 
that of animal say aaa | in statical condition — 
holds the contractile force in check ; and the relaxed, 
or rather the restful condition of the muscle when 
not in use, is due to the balance so maintained. 
When, through the motor nerves, the will orders 
the muscles into action, that order is enforced by a 
discharge of the electrical force, and upon this 
discharge the contractile force is set free to act, 
and does accordingly produce the contraction which 
is desired,”’ 
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which would exercise no power whatever on the 
mind of a savage. And in this lies the only 
difference between the subjection to law. under 
which the lower animals are placed and the sub- 
jection to law which is equally the condition of 
maukind. Fre¢ will, in the only sense in which 
this expression is intelligible, has been errone- 
ously represented as the peculiar prerogative of 
man. But the will of the lower animals is as free 
as ours. A man is not more free to go to the 
right hand or to the left than the eagle, or the 
wren, or the mole, or the bat. The only differ- 
ence is that the will of the lower animals is act- 
ed upon by fewer and simpler motives. Hence 
it is that the conduct and choice of animals — 
that is, the decision of their will under given 
conditions —can be predicted with almost per- 
fect certainty.” — P. 328. 


Then follows an eloquent description 
of the loftier as well as more numerous mo- 
tives to which man is subject, or rather we 
should say, of which he is capable. But 
what we have quoted stands complete in it- 
self. It is only, it seems, from the greater 
subtlety and variety of his motives that the 
conduct of man is less easily predicted than 
the conduct of the mole or the mollusc. 
We need not enter into a close examination 
of this passage. The few italics we have 
inserted will be sufficient to guide the atten- 
tion of one practised in these controversies. 
To speak of freedom as matter of degree is 
at once to desert the lofty position of the 
uncaused will. The reader will perceive at 
a glance that the account here given of the 
freedom of the willis very much like that 
which he has often read under the title of 
philosophical necessity. If the knowledge or 
desires of man are not out of the reign of 
law, and if they are paramount over the 
will, what is left for us, in man, to place be- 
side or above nature? What becomes of 
that supernatural power which was approved 
of in Dr. Bushnell? or that spontaneity 
which Professor Tyndall was rebuked for 
overlooking ? 

We have no desire at present to enter 
into a more elaborate discussion of this in- 
terminable question, still less have we any 
wish to criticise our author with the least 
severity because he manifests some indecis- 
ion on a question whereon many of our best 
thinkers nave honestly confessed themselves 
at fault. Some men have been held in 
equipoise between what seemed two oppo- 
site truths till they brought themselves to 
the desperate conclusion that it was the duty 
of the philosopher to believe them both! 
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our author on this difficult theme, it is 
merely to point out the danger of resting 
our great theological argument on one view 
of the human will — namely, that which 
supposes it to be an agency out of the order 
which the rest of creation observes. 

“ There is no art but nature makes that 
art.” On this we are all agreed. Then 
some one adds, “And the artist too.” 
Here disputes arise. Well, let us even 
grant that the human artist himself is but a 
part of the great mechanism of the universe ; 
this artist has been made to think. He can 
embrace the past, the present, the future, 
in his thought, and he says to himself, This 
whole of things of which I am a part, must 
have in it, or over it, a Power, a Being who 
has a faculty like this with which I feel my- 
self endowed, but of an indescribably higher 
character. He sees that the remote in space, 
and the remote in time, form one plan — 
that is, one thought. 

One of the earliest chapters in this essay 
is occupied with a variety of definitions of 
the term Law. We did not engage our- 
selves in an examination of these Defini- 
tions, for we felt persuaded that if we did 
we should never get beyond that early 
chapter, so intricate were the discussions in 
which they involved us. But there is one 
of these Definitions — the fourth — which we 
cannot conclude without refering to, be- 
cause it is calculated to lead to some confu- 
sion of thought. This Fourth Definition 
runs thus: 


“ And so we come upon another sense — the 
Fourth sense — in which Law is habitually 
used in science, and this perhaps the common- 
est and most habitualof all. It is used to desig- 
nate not merely an observed order of facts, not 
merely the bare abstract idea of Force, not 
merely individual Forces according to asccr- 
tained measures of operation, but a number of 
Forces in the condition of mutual adjustment — 
that is to say, as combined with each other and 
fitted to each other for the attainment of special 
ends. The whole science of mechanics, for ex- 
ample, deals with Law in this sense, with nat- 
ural Forces as related to Purpose and subser- 
vient to the discharge of function. And this is 
the highest sense of all — Law in this sense be- 
ing more perfectly intelligible to us than in any 
other, because, although we know nothing of 
the real nature of Force, even of that Force 
which is resident in ourselves, we do know fur 
what ends we exert it, and the principle that 
governs our devices for its use. That princi- 
ple is Combination for the accomplishment of Pur- 


There were, they concluded, certain cases | pose 


in which the only right or possible belief 
was a belief in contradictory propositions ! 
If we notice the obscurity or vacillation of 





Now, throughout his essay the Duke of 
Argyll habitually speaks of the divine Mind 
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or Power employing the Laws, balancing, 
opposing, combining them, for given pur- 

. Here the very purpose itself is in- 
cluded in the significance of the term Law. 
In this sense there could be no dealing with 
laws as means for a purpose —the law and 
the purpose are one. 

Of course the Duke of Argyll is not re- 
sponsible for the varieties of meaning he 
finds attached to any popular word. But is 
the term Law “ habitually used in science ” 
in the sense of this Fourth Definition ? 
“Combination for the accomplishment of 
Purpose” may be everywhere apparent in 
the universe, and in that sense be the law 
of the universe. But what is scientifically 
understood by laws, and what the present 
writer generally understands by them, are 
those fixed relations or invariable sequences 
which are found alike in every combination, 
which are never departed from, whatever 
be the purpose. We make abstraction from 
every individual ) ng in order to form 
the conception of them. It is the same law 
of gravity whether a stone falls to the earth 
or a planet is retained in its orbit. It is 
the same law of affinity whether the carbon 
and oxygen unite in the lungs for the pur- 
poses of respiration, or in the candle before 
us for the purpose of illumination. It is in 
the sense of these wide generalisations that 
the term Law is “habitually used in sci- 
ence.” 

From our stand-point of philosophy — or 
of theolozy, if you will— we are very so- 
licitous to keep in view that the laws of 
science are just these generalisations and 
nothing more. Law—on the theory of 
creation, or with relation to a Creator — is 
nothing more than repetition ; a certain uni- 
formity in the acts of God; sustained uni- 
formities, with ever new-varieties of combi- 
nation. 

“In his treatment of the great theme of 
creation, our author naturally comes in con- 
tact with the Darwinian theory of Natural 
Se'ection. Of this he gives a fair and en- 
lightened estimate. As he justly observes, 
they were the opponents of the theory who 
vaguely extended its application, giving it 
oo which the author of it never dreamt 
of. 


“Tt has not,” says the Duke of Argyll, 
“ been sufficiently observed that the theory of 
Mr. Darwin does not even profess.to trace the 
origin of new Forms to any definite law. His 
theory gives an explanation, not of the process- 
es by which new Forms first appear, but only 
of the processes by which, when they have ap- 
peared, they acquire a preference over others, 
and thus become established in the world. A 


new species is, indeed, according to his theory, 
as well as with the older theories of develep- 
ment, as unusual birth. The bond of 
connection between allied specific and generic 
Forms is, in his view, simply the bond of In- 
heritance. But Mr. Darwin does not pretend 
to have discovered any law or rule according to 
which new Forms have been born from old 
Forms. He does not hold that outward condi- 
tions, however changed, are sufficient to ac- 
count for them. His theory seems to 
be far better than a mere theory —to be an es- 
tablished scientific truth —in so far as it ac- 
counts, in part at least, for the success, and es- 
tablishment, and spread of new Forms when they 
have arisen. But it does not even suggest the 
law under which, or by which, or according to 
| which, such new Forms are introduced. Nat- 
ural Selection can do nothing except with the 
materials presented to its hands. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, Mr. Darwin’s theory is not 
a theory on the Origin of Species at all, but 
only a theory on the causes which lead to the 
relative success or failure of such new forms as 
may be born into the world.” 


The criticism is not quite correct. So far 
as the doctrine, or fact, is concerned, of 
Natural Selection, Mr. Darwin’s book af- 
fords, it is true, no theory of the origin of 
species. But we find this in his great and fa- 
vourite speculation that the higher or later 
species have been born from their —- 
sors by some law of growth applicable to 
life in general. Coupled with the law of 
Inheritance, there is some law of Accession 
and Modification. Their conjoint opera- 
tion leads to that development of related 
and yet diversified forms of life which the 
_naturalist has to study. He finds species 
fixed by the law of inheritance; he also 
finds them advancing one beyond the other, 
as if, at certain stages, the law of inherit- 
ance were supplemented by some law of 
further growth. Such law of progressive de- 
velopment, it will be said, we know nothing 
of. But in the same sense that this is true, 
it is equally true that we know nothing of 
the law of Inheritance. That the seed of a 
plant reproduces in exactness lineaments 
the parent plant which dropped it to the 
ground, is not less a mystery because it is 
incessantly repeated. When we reflect up- 
on it, this exactness of reproduction, to the 
precise curve or indentation of every leaf, 
to the most delicate pencilling of every 
petal, stands just as much in need of ex- 
planation as this other fact — if observation 
warrant it to be a fact — that, from time to 
time, that cell we call a seed receives some 
modification in the parent plant, owing to 
which it more than reproduces its progeni- 
tor. 
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As to the phrase Natural Selection, we 
are not surprised that it has called forth 
some objection. It seems to imply that the 
struggle for existence really selects which 
kind of animal is to continue and which is 
to disappear. Whereas the struggle for 
existence only carries into execution a Se- 
lection that was made when the stronger, 
or the more favourably endowed animal, 
was called into existence. Setting aside 
the claims of theology for a moment, and 
overlooking the inappropriateness of apply- 
ing the term Selection to the operations of 
nature, it is the progressive law of develop- 
ment that has really decided which kind of 
animal shall survive. For it cannot surely 
be the method of nature to give out blindly, 
as it were, from time to time, all possible 
varieties, without any law of successive or 
progressive development (a law in harmony 
with the rest of creation), and leave it sim- 
ply to the actual state of things to decide 
which of her new formsshall hold its ground. 
The expression Natural Selection becomes 
still more irrelevant when we refer this law 
of progressive development to the Creative 
Intelligence, which alone can really have 
selected. But the expression as used by Mr. 
Darwin does not necessarily imply any 
more than this, that the struggle for exist- 
ence carries out a selection already made: 
the stronger, or the more ingenious, or the 
better adapted animal, came prepared to 
win. 

There is a race of Red Indians living up- 
on game. On the same soil is introduced a 
race of men more prospective in their 
thoughts, more observant and ingenious, 
who cultivate the earth. These cut down 
the forests and grow wheat. The Red man 
disappears. Is it the struggle for existence 
that has selected which of these two shall 
possess the soil? The selection was made 
when the more intelligent race was intro- 
duced. Yet, in common parlance, and 
without any disparagement to this the real 
selection, we may still speak of the struggle 
for subsistence between them éasiling 
which shall remain and which shall depart. 

There are other interesting topics can- 
vassed in the Duke of Argyll’s book; but 
we will not break new ground. We have 
adhered to the leading idea of the work, 
and by so doing secured some kind of unity 
to our own notice of it. We ought, per- 
ss to add that the essay appeared origi- 
nally in that very spirited periodical ‘ Good 
Words.’ It is hi fily creditable to that 
magazine that it should give its readers a 
composition of this sterling character. This 
mode of publication may also probably in 





part explain that want of complete consis- 
tency, or of perfect decision, which we have 
alluded to, and which slightly, and only 
slightly, detracts from the merits of the per- 
formance. 


From the Spectator. 
EDGAR QUINET’S REVOLUTION.* 


Tuis is the noblest work yet published on 
its great subject. It is not, nor pretends to 
be, a history. It is but a study upon a his- 
tory, needing, to be fully appreciated, some 
familiarity with the history itself. But be- 
side it Carlyle’s French Revolution is but as 
a mayic lantern to a great thoughtful picture. 
Tt would be vain to seek even in Carlyle’s 
pages for anything more vivid than M. Qui- 
net’s sketch of a day’s work of the Conven- 
tion (Book xv., ch. iii.), but it is only the 
highest prose-poetry, without a particle of 
stage effect. There is not a catch-word 
through the whole two volumes. Whilst the 
English force-worshipper can dismiss Se 
tember massacres with a warning to “ block- 
heads ” not to “shriek,” and the fallen Gi- 
rondins with the stigma of “ pedants,” M. 
Quinet stops over those to show that they 
were only possible through the servility of 
mind engendered by previous despotism, and 
over the others to point out that the Giron- 
dins were “ a necessary organ of the Repub- 
lic,” failing which it must fail. And through- 
out the whole work breathes the feeling 
which Mr. Carlyle, in his restless hunt after 
heroes, each succeeding one less worthy 
than the last, becomes more and more inca- 
pable of comprehending, that (to use M. 
Quinet’s own words) “ Democracy has need 
of justice.” 

t is difficult to give a satisfactory idea to 
the reader of a work so truly individual 
that it stands really by itself. If we looked 
to its intellectual character only, Montes- 
quieu’s Grandeur et Décadence des Romains 
would be the nearest parallel. But there 
is asolemn height of purpose, a depth of per- 
sonal feeling about M. Quinet, which render 
such a parallel wholly superficial. On the 
whole, — and great as are the contrasts be- 
tween thestyle and manner of the Frenchman 
and those of the Roman on the one hand, or 
the modern Italian on the other, —it is 
difficult not to feel that the former’s two 
next of kin on either side are rather Taci- 
tus and Dante. There is in all three the 


* La Revolution. Par Edgar Gutnst. Paris: 
Librairie Internationale. 1865, 2 vols. 
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same proud looking down of a great spirit 
over the miseries and the degeneracy of his 
people ; stung often to bitterness, seldom if 
ever stooping to grief. The Frenchman 
has the high poetical feeling of the Italian, 
but not his fiery hates, his faith, or his love ; 
he has much of the Roman’sstoical endurance, 
he is self-wrapped equally, almost equally 
forlorn of hope ; he has of his own what the 
Roman would have disda‘ned, what the Italian 
could only cling to when raised into doc- 
trines, theories, or to use his own term, des 
idées. Put Tacitus into nineteenth-centu 
France, give him, instead of his old heredi- 
tary feelings of Roman justice, des idées, 
would he have written much otherwise than 
this, which concludes the work ? — 


“But, you will say, your ideas have not had 
force on their side. They have not triumphed. 
You are one of the vanquished. I deny it. I 
remain alone, it is true, but I have had this 
good luck, that losing all, I have seen all my 
presentiments realized, all my warnings con- 
firmed, all my principles consecrated and 
crowned by my voluntary ruin. That is not 
being vanquished.” 


In using the word.“ theories,” it is by no 
means intended that M. Quinet is one of 
those, far too frequent amongst bis country- 
men, who set theories in the place of facts, 
or square facts to them. On the contrary, 
he stands pre-eminent among writers on tne 
French Revolution for candour and impar- 
tiality, for reverence for historic truth. 
What is meant is, that whilst he rises to the 
truest #ewpia or contemplation, he cannot, 
bv looking upwards, reach to a living faith. 
Of no contemporary Frenchman, perhaps, 
could it be more truly said, “ Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God.” The key- 
note to the whole work is the declaration 
that the French Revolution failed because 
itgwas not religious as well as_ political. 
Nothing can be finer than his dissection of 
Rousseau’s famous “ Profession de Foi du 
Vicaire Savoyard,” that root of modern 
French religious falsehood, of which M. Re- 
nan’s Jesuitical boudoir-atheism is but one of 
the latest fruits. He bitterly laments the 
nullity of the Protestant element in France 
in the hour of political trial. He declares 
that science cannot replace religion. He 
uncloaks the spiritual tyranny of St. Simon- 
ism‘and Comtism. He bursts out as follows 
against the last new goddess : — 


“Well, they say to me, then worship Hu- 
manity. A curious fetish, truly! I have seen 
it too close. What! kneel before that which is 
on its knees before any triumphant force ? 





’"S REVOLUTION. 


Crawl before that beast crawling on its myriad 
feet? Thatis not my faith. What should I 
do with such a god? Take me back to the 
ibises and necklaced serpents of the Nile.” 


And yet neither God nor Christ is in this 
book, so sternly truthful, so loftily and 
sharply true in its judgments of past and 
pone a4 The Being = Fatherhood of 
God, the Incarnation of Christ, the Eternal 
Sacrifice of redeeming love, the perpetual 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, are not, for 
Edgar Quinet, the facts upon which stands 
the Universe. For him “ there are three or 
four religious ideas spread upon the earth 
which give birth to the whole civil world. . 
. - Rocked from birth to death in the cradle 
which is called life, man will draw from the 
| Unknown marvels which shall never cease ; 
| there will always be questions which sci- 
ence will not be able to answer. That mys- 
| tery will form the inexhaustible ground of 
the religions of the future.” This great and 
| fearless thinker, after proving in the clear- 
| est manner the absolute need of a religion 
for breathing a soul into the great crises of 
a nation’s life, has nothing after all to point 
to but the worship of the Unknown God. 
The weakest faith could not indeed be 
shaken by M. Quinet’s book, so genuine and 
impartial are his sympathies with all that is 
earnest and true. Although he Wy nd 
| insists on the fault committed by the Revo- 
lution in not actively suppressing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, it is doubttul wheth- 
‘er even a Roman Catholic would not be 





! 


|strengthened in his faith by M. Quinet’s 


profoundly true remarks on the results of 
the Vendéan war, in which the apparent 
victors were really the vanquished, and not 
only left their opponents in possession of 
those religious rites for defence of which 
they had taken up arms, but in a few years 
came themselves to bow once more to the 
Roman Catholic faith. But the most devout 
Christian may learn from M. Quinet’s pages ; 
indeed, it is scarcely too much to say that 
in future no man can expect, without read- 
ing them, thoroughly to understand the pe- 
riod of which he speaks. Yet only those 
who are familiar with the twofold aspect of 
the French mind at the present day, — fet- 
tered at home, and too often shrivelling 
within its fetters,— free only in exile, but 
through exile too often embittered almost to 
madness, — can anew the manly cour- 
age which has enabled M. Quinet to write 
a work so thoroughly independent of party 
prejudices and traditions, so inexorably true 
against friends as well as foes. No man be- 
fore him has been able to unite such a pas 
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sionate admiration of the great deeds of the ; 
Revolutionists, — of the Convention espe- 
cially, — with such an unflinching condem- 
nation of their crimes and evil tendencies, 
with such a searching exhibition of the evil 
results to which these led. No words can 
exaggerate the service which he has ren- 
dered to his countrymen, in showing that 
the work of the Terrorists was simply a re- 
n-wal of that of the Ancien Régime itself, 
the adoption of “its weapons, its means, its 
method of government;” or in his dissec- 
tion of the “sea-green incorruptible.” 
Possibly there is even a trace of prejudice 
in his judgments on Robespierre and St. 
Just, and he, perhaps, makes the most of a 
detail impugning the sexual morality of the 
latter, which he borrows from the unpub- 
lished memoirs of an old medical member of 
the Convention, Baudot, bequeathed to M. 
Quinet, and in his hands. 

The work is indeed essentially the bitter 
fruit of exile. It is impossible to mistake | 
the fact that the long arm of French despot- | 
ism is stretched over the head of the writer, 








those who are not would often like to know 
the sources from which he has drawn. At 
the same time, not the slightest slur is here- 
by sought to be cast on M. Quinet’s accu- 
racy, on which those who are acquainted 
with his historical works know that they 
have reason to rely. 


From The London Review, June 1, 
THE DECLINE OF BRITISH SKILL. 


WHEN in 1851 we set the example of 
those international competitions for the 
palm of excellence in works of art and in- 
dustry, of which we have now an example 
in Paris, the last thing we could have feared 
was that the day would come when Eng- 
land would be beaten in a department which 
she had deemed especially her own. 
Other nations might display esthetic quali- 
ties superior to ours, but none could turn 
out manufactures superior. On that 


even though dwelling in a Swiss city. It} ground England was facile princeps, and 
cannot fetier his thoughts, but it cramps his had no occasion to dread the appearance of 
pen. He speaks for his countrymen, but in| a rival, at least in the oid worid. The 
order to reach their ears he knows that he position of feeling oneself far removed 


dare not say all. 
present he is compelled to wrap his thoughts 
in generalities. The application of his, 
worus can only thrill beneath them, as the | 
lite-pulse of a veiled human form beneath 

its robes. Whocan mistake it, nevertheless, | 
in passages such as this ? — 


“ To what kind of society are we advancing ? 
There are va:ious issues. But were one to hold 
as null tne protest of certain isolated spirits, 
one might represent to oneself as follows the 
principal outlines of those social forms into 
which we are entering in Europe : — Uncuiti- 
vated manners without public life, the rudeness 
of the popular state without a people, democra- 
cy without a demos, silence without repose, 
cuarseness without treedom, Beeotia in Byzanti- 
um.” 





It would be time lost to point out one or 


So in reference to the | above the fear of rivalry may be pleasant, 


but it is dangerous. We are apt to goto 
sleep on our laurels, and to find them 
stolen from us when we wake. ‘That is 
said to be our position now. For some 
months we have been told that owing to 
the numerous strikes large branches of in- 
dustry have been leaving the country, and 
that we have been importing manutactures 
where we once exported them. It is quite 
true that this turning of the tables has veen 
going on to some extent, and it was natural 
that the trades’ unions should be blamed 
for it — possibly not without some justitica- 
tion; but they are responsible only in a 
minor degree. Another cause has been at 
work. France, Prussia, Austria, Belgium, 
and Switzerland have been pressing on- 
wards in the race with an energy we have 
notshown. We have played the part of the 





two contradictions which occur in this noble hare, and we are beaten by the tortoise. 
bcok. One slight bluader may be noticed, | After the last distribution ot prizes at the 
the treating the “ Digest” and the “ Pan- London University, Ear! Granville spoke of 
dects ” — two names for the same work — as | the lessons which the war in Bohewua and 
distinct. Perhaps also M. Quinet is a little | the Paris Exhibition have taught us, and of 
too chary of quoting authorities. He does | the obligation under which we lie to make 
not, indeed, strictly confine himself, as a note | better use of our talent, unless we would let 
to the preface announces, to the quotation other nations outstrip us in the lessons of 
of unpublished works (of which, moreover, | peace and war. He quoted the President 
almost the only one quoted is the Mémoires of the Civil Engineers in proof of the supe- 
de Baudot). ‘But all are not so well read | rior progress in machinery which has been 


as himselt in the history of his subject, and made by foreigners. He declared on good 


| 
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authority that greater improvements had 
been made in the manufacture of iron in 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Austria, 
than in England; and he assumed upon 
general report the fact that, except in the 
manufacture of furniture, glass, and china, 
we have made little advance in most depart- 
ments of industry. It is not pleasant to 
hear this. But pleasant or not, we must face 
it; and we must understand that its main 
cause is the want in England of generally 
diffused scientific instruction, a fact to 
which the Prince Consort was alive, and to 
which we owe it that we cut so _ a fig- 
ure in the Paris Exhibition in those very 
departments in which we once thought our- 
selves without a rival. 

Earl Granville has my ty found his 
statements confirmed by Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
who some fortnight ago came from Paris, 
where he had been acting as juror in one 
of the classes of the Exhibition. There he 
met many eminent men of different nation- 
alities, whose acquaintance he made when 
he had the charge of the working of the ju- 
ries in the Exhibitions of 1852 and 1862, and 
who, like himself, were’ acting on the juries of 
the present Exhibition. “ | endeavoured,” he 
writes, “to gather their opinions as to the 
position which England occupied in this 
great industrial competition, [and] I am 
sorry to say that, with very few exceptions, 
a singular accordance of opinion prevailed 
that our country had shown little inven- 
tiveness, and made but little progress in the 
peacetul arts of industry since 1862. De- 
ficient representation in some of the indus- 
tries might have accounted for this judg- 
ment against us; but when we find that 
out of ninety classes there are scarcely a 
dozen in which pre-eminence is unhesitat- 
ingly awarded to us, this plea must be aban- 
doned.” Mechanical and civil engi- 
neers, pointing to the wonderful advances 
which other nations are making, lamented 
the want of progress in their own industries. 
Chemical and even textile manufacturers 
uttered the same complaint. And, says Dr. 
Piaytair, “so far as 1 could gather [their 
views] by conversation, the one cause upon 
which there was most unanimity of convic- 
tion is that France, Prussia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland possess good systems 
of industrial education for the masters and 
managers of factories and workshops, and 
that England possesses none. This 1s not a 
mere theoretical view. M. Dumas, the Sen- 
ator and President of the Municipal Coun- 
cil, well known also as a savant, told Dr. 
Playfair “that technical education had 
given a great impulse to the industry of 





France.” In this very Exhibition when- 
ever anything excellent in French manu- 
facture struck his attention, M. Dumas 
found upon inquiry that in the great majori- 
ty of cases the manager of the establish- 
ment producing it, had been a pupil of the 
Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures. 
While we repeat all this, it is but right to 
remind our readers that it is what Dr. 
Playfair, in his book on “ Industrial Educa- 
tion on the Continent,” published in 1853, 
promised as an inevitable result of the at- 
tention given toit abroad, and its neglect in 
England. He then said that other nations 
must advance in industry at a much greater 
rate than England. gUnconsciously ihe in- 
clination of a prophet to find his prophecy 
fulfilled may somewhat influence his own 
opinion upon the rank our industries take 
in the Paris Exhibition. But Dr. Playfair 
cannot have misrepresented the opinions of 
others, and what he says is confirmed from 
so many independent quarters that we fear 
it is only too true. 

On the other hand, British inventiveness 
does not lack champions, who declare that 
Dr. Playtair and Lord Granville’s inform- 
ants do their countrymen injustice. Who 
invented puddling? they ask. Who in- 
vented grooved rolls? Who first succeeded 
in substituting coal for charcoal? Who 
suggested the not blast? Who introduced 
the process of casting steel? Have you for- 
gotten Mr. Bessemer, whose invention 
dates from 1856, and is only now acquiring 
its full development ? Have not mills 
been constructed in England which turn 
out sound armour-plates of such enormous 
dimensions as even in 1860 would have 
been considered impossible ? Then it is 
argued that our great practical metallur- 
gists have become wise by experience, and 
will not send specimens of their industry to 
the Great Exhibition because it does not 
“pay.” If we are interior to our neigh- 
bours in the Paris Exhibition, this is the 
cause. “In 1862,” writes Mr. David S. 
Price, “ Mr. Bessemer made a magnificent 
exhibition of what his process could effect. 
At Paris in 1867 he 1s content to let other 
men and many nations show how and with 
what success they have adopted his pro- 
cess.” This fact is of great importance, 
and, as far as it goes, it shows that the 
Par's Exhibition turnishes an inadequa:e 
test of international excellence. The same 
remark applies, if Mr. Price’s statement is 
correct, to aniline dyes. But the possible 
pre-eminence of British manutactures which 
have not been exhibited does not cancel 
the ascertained inferiority of those which 
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have. Dr. Playfair is alive to the fact 
that in some respects British industry is de- 
fectively represented. But out of ninety 
classes where it is represented, our superi- 
ority is admitted scarcely in a dozen. Na ’ 
even with regard to the manufacture of 
iron, a correspondent of the Times, who 
writes under the signature “Y.,” admits 
that “ in particular and subordinate depart- 
ments... . we are, doubtless, excelled, and 
that, too, where dexterity of manipulation 
is largely concerned, as in the rolling of 
girders. But,” he continues, “let the de- 
mand for such girders be increased, and 
we shall produce them, you may be assured.” 
Is it not, however, improbable that the de- 
mand for these articles will be increased so 
long as our manufacturers allow foreign 
workshops to produce a better description 
of them? Everything must have a begin- 
ning. If foreigners beat us already in 
subordinate departments of the manufac- 
ture of iron, it may come to pass that they 
will beat us alsoin the higher departments. 
There can be no doubt that we should, at 
least, be on our guard against such a result. 
It becomes us therefore to make immediate 
inquiry into this subject, and to take ste 
to supply a deficiency which not only 
threatens our honour, but, what in such 
matters is of more importance, our purse. 
We have regarded England as the world’s | 
workshop. There lay the power which 
gave her pre-eminence in so many other 
respects. But what if the progress of 
other nations in manufactures beats us out 
of the market? This is a matter for most 
serious consideration and for prompt action. 
Many of the boasted qualities of our peo- 
ple are as much the result of prosperity as 
of breed; and if the Paris Exhibition gives 
roof that we are likely to be outstripped 
in the raee of industry, the sooner we set 
about getting to the front again the bet- 
ter. 


JEAN INGELOW, THE POETESS. 





“ WILL you come and call on Jean Inge- 
low?” said my hostess, one fine day. Of! 
course I would. So away we went along a: 
shady lane, with the old oaks of Holland | 
Park on the one side and the ivy-crowned ! 
walls of Aubury House on the other; for, | 
though a part of London, Notting Hill is 
rich im gardens, lawns, and parks, such as 
one sees only in England. Our way led’ 
us by Kensington Palace, the residences of 
Addison, the Duke of- Argyle, Macaulay, 
and, be ter than all the rest to me, the 
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house of Thackeray. A low, long brick 
house, covered with ivy to the chimney 
top ; a sunny bit of lawn in front, trees and 
flowers all about, and, though no longer 
haunted by the genial presence of its former 
master, this unpretending place is to many 
eyes more attractive than any palace in the 
land. 1 looked long and lovingly at it, feel- 
ing a strong desire to enter its hospitably 
open door, recalling with ever fresh delight 
the evening spent in listening to the lecture 
on Swift, long ago in America, and experi- 
encing again the heavy sense of loss which 
came to me with the tidings that the novel- 
ist whom I most loved and admired would 
never write again. Leaving my tribute of 
affection and respect in a look, a smile, and 
a sigh, I gathered a leaf of ivy as a relic, 
and went on my way. Coming at last toa 
quiet street, where all the houses were gay 
with window boxes full of flowers, we reach- 
ed Miss Ingelow’s. In the drawing-room 
we found the mother of the poetess, a truly 
beautiful old lady, in widow’s cap and 
gown, with the sweetest, serenest face I ever 
saw. Two daughters sat with her, both 
older than I had fancied them to be, but 
both very attractive women. Eliza looked 
as if she wrote the poetry, Jean the prose — 
the former wore curls, had a delicate face, 
fine eyes, and that indescribable something 
which suggests genius; the latter was plain, 
rather stout, hair touched with gray, shy, 
yet cordial manners, and a clear, straight- 
forward glance, which I liked so much that 
I forgave hex on the spot for writing these 
dull stories. Gerald Massey was with them, 
a dapper little man, with a large, tall head, 
and very un-English manner. Being op- 
pressed with “the mountainous me,” he 
rather bored the company with “ my poems, 
my plans, and my publishers,” till Miss 
Eliza politely devoted herself to him, leav- 
ing my friend to chat with the lovely old 
lady, and myself with Jean. Both being 
bashful, and both labouring under the delu- 
sion that it was proper to allude to each 
other’s works, we tried to exchange a few 
compliments, blushed, hesitated, laughed, 
and wisely took refuge in a safer subject. 
Jean had been abroad, so we pleasantly 
compared notes, and I enjoyed the sound of 
a peculiarly musical voice, in which I seem- 
ed to hear the breezy rhythm of some of her 
charming songs. The ice which surrounds 
every Englishman and woman was begin- 
ning to melt, when Massey disturbed me to 
ask what was thought of his books in Amer- 
ica. As I really had not the remotest idea, 
I said so; whereat he looked blank, and fell 
upon Longfellow, who seems to be the only 
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one of our poets whom the English know or 
care about. The conversation became gen- 
eral, and soon after it was necessary to 
leave, lest the safety of the nation should be 
endangered by overstepping the fixed limits 
of a morning call. Later, I learned that 
Miss Ingelow was extremely conservative, 
and was very indignant when a petition for 
woman’s right to vote was offered for her 
signature. A rampant Radical told me this, 
and shook her handsome head pathetically 
over Jean’s narrowness ; but A nue I heard 
that once a week several poor souls dined 
comfortably in the pleasant home of the 
poetess, I forgave her conservatism, and re- 
— that an unconquerable aversion to 

inner parties made me decline her invita- 
tion. — M. L. Alcott in the “ Queen.” 


THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF 
NANTES, 


I. 
A. D. 1685. 


“ Yes, let them speed; let war’s dread blood- 
hounds rush, 
Slipt from their leash, with bayings fierce 
and wild ; 
Let the sword smite the mother and the 
child, 
And streams of blood from slaughtered myr- 
iads gush. 
The time is come the hated seed to crush, 
Which buds and burgeons into treason’s 
bloom, 
When hateful forms that flourish in the 
gloom 
Must shrink at sight of Judgment’s fiery 
flush 


ush. 
So shall youth’s sins be purged and washed 
away, 
The lust, the pomp, the revel, and the 
a 
These few, quick strokes my fingers trace to- 
y , 
The tongues of priests and poets shall em- 
ploy, 
And far-off ages of my praise shall sing 
As one who lived and died, a Christian 
King.” 
II. 


A. D. 1793. 


Aun, fool and blind! Behold, behind the veil, 
The issues of that moment big with wrong ; 


Hear dread Erinnys chant her dolorous song, , 
And children’s children woes unnumbered wail. ; 
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Nor blameless life, nor beauty’s charms avail : 
Weighed in the balance, all are wanting 
found ; 
The gorgeous fabric totters to the ground, 
And all its glory is a thrice-told tale. 
Lo ! here che end of all thy vaunting pride! 
The good seed crushed, the tares have grown 


apace ; 
The gates of Hell and Death are opened wide ; 
Wrath is gone forth, and past the hour of 
grace : 
Time’s fiery baptism ends what this begins, 
And France still bears the weight of that day’s 


sins. 
E. H. P. 
— Sunday Magazine. 


SONNET — SPRING. 


Now slowly rounding on its axle old 
The brown world turns its face unto the 
Spring, 
A balmy rn fills the dewy mold 
Of furrowed fields ; white clouds with fold- 
ed wing 
Rest on the sea. Along the quiet beach 
Through branches dropped with buds of fresh- 


est green 
The streamlet trickles down the rocky reach 
On whose blue calm the floating gull is seen ; 
Inland the rook calls clamorous for rain ; 
The peasant, plough in hand, plods whistling 


on 
Behind his puffing horses, till the sun, 
Casting blue mountain shadows, nears the 


main, 
Then from the dusky twilight upland soon 
The nightingale salutes the cloudy moon. 


Gilliver’s Travels. By Jonathan Swift. A 
new edition. Carefully edited by a Clergyman. 
— Pope’s Poetical Works. With Life and 
Notes by the Rev. J. Lupton. (Tegg.) — 
These two volumes are decidedly handy, and 
suit thé eye as well as the pocket. The notes 
to the edition of Pope are concise, but to the 
point. Gulliver is purged of “those gross in- 
delicacies which in many places disfigure ‘ his 
travels,’ and the work is presented in such a 
state that it may with confidence be submitted 
even to the perusal of children.” ‘This of 
course is the meaning of “ carefully edited by a 
Clergyman,” though if the clerical status of 
the editor be a guarantee, the Decanal dignity 
of the author ought ta have rendered such care 
superfluous, — Spectator. 











